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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Tue Ministerial prospects have brightened up a little during the 
week. Mr. ApgeRcrompBy has consented to join the Cabinet, as 
Master of the Mint; and Mr. Sprine Ricz, after an arduous con- 
flict, has regained his seat for Cambridge. 

Of Mr. ABERcRomMBy, up to the present time, but one opinion 
seems to prevail, out of the Conservative ranks. He possesses an 
unblemished reputation for political integrity ; and his recent votes 
and professions have been so decidedly Liberal, that it is difficult 
to believe he would have joined the present Cabinet, unless on the 
distinct understanding that their miserable trimming policy should 
be abandoned, and practical measures of reformation and improve- 
ment become the order of the day. Mr. ABeRcromsy is not only 
liberal and honest, but has the character of being also sagacious 
and resolute. Such a man ought to exercise considerable influ- 
ence on the indecisive and timid spirits who, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, compose the Grey Administration. But he is only one 
among a number; and it would be over-sanguine to expect that 
his single voice should be sufficient to liberalize the whole Cabi- 
net. The experiment Mr. Aspercrompsy is about to make is 
hazardous to his fame. The Ministry gains at least a temporary 
popularity by his accession; but unless they are prepared really 
to act in conformity with “the spirit of the age,” their new ally 
will not long preserve his character among them untarnished. 
We shall continue, as heretofore, to judge of Mr. ABERCROMBY 
by his public conduct; but he must recollect that his reputation 
is now in some measure at the mercy of men who have been little 
careful of their own; and that he will be held answerable not 
only for his individual acts, but for the collective deeds of the 
Cabinet—of that Cabinet whose measures he has heretofore found 
it necessary so often to oppose, and so recently to protest against. 

Till lately, it has been usual with the Conservative journals to 
speak favourably of Mr. Sprine Rice, and to laud his presumed 
or imputed attachment to the Church. If Mr. Rice ever 
imagined that the hostility of the High Church party to the 
Reformers was mitigated in his especial favour, the circum- 
stances attending his new election must have undeceived him. The 
Opposition of the Church and the University has been bitter and 
active almost beyond precedent; and the Colonial Secretary must 
take his seat in the House and at the Council-board with the full 
conviction, that the system of conciliation adopted by the Whigs 
towards their Anti-Reform antagonists, has miserably failed of its 
intended result. Viewed in this light, the Cambridge election 
May be deemed of use. It affords still another specimen of the 
return which Ministers may expect from the Tories, for all the 
favours which they have heaped upon them since they came into 
office. The crouching, interested kindness of the Whigs, is 
tepaid by fierce opposition and bitter scorn. 
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The House of Commons has been occupied this week with seve- 
tal measures of importance. Some of the principal clauses of the 
Poor-Law Amendment Bill have been discussed and agreed to. 

alteration of a questionable nature has been made in the 33d 
clause, by which the owners of property are allowed six votes in 
Vestry, while the tenants have only one. The former have more- 
over the privilege of voting by proxy; but then, it is only on the 
election of guardians of the poor, the building of workhouses, and 
€ union-of parishes, that. they are-allowed to vote at all. It 
seems, indeed, no more than fair; that the owner of property 
should have'some direct influence on measures by which the value’ 
of that property may be seriously decreased or augmented: and 
interests and those of his tenant may not coincide, so that it 
may not be safe to confide them to the tenant’scustody. But the 
amount of the poor-rates under the new system will probably be 


{Latest Epition." 





increased for a few years in districts where the Commissioners may 
direct the enlargement of old or recommend the building of new 
workhouses. Thus, a tenant with a lease, five years of which are 
unexpired, may find himself mulcted in twice as large a sum to 
the poor as he had calculated upon; and the landlord at the end 
of that term may be enabled to rent his farm at a higher sum, 
because the superior cheapness of the workhouse system has be- 
gun to tell sensibly on the poor-rates, while the cost of the work- 
houses has been already defrayed at the expense of the unfortu- 
nate predecessor on the farm. Lord AttHorp, in defence of this 
clause, very absurdly remarked, that it would not give the land- 
lords the power to overbear the other rate-payers. But why was it 
introduced, if not to give the owners of property a preponderating 
influence? He said that Mr. Portman’s six votes would not 
weigh much in Marylebone. But Mr. Portman is not the sole 
proprietor of Marylebone: the tenants may have to contend with 
all the owners of houses in that parish, multiplied by six. The 
vote by proxy seems necessary to give effect to this provision, the 
unjust operation of which in certain cases we have pointed out. 

The bill for the repeal of the Jewish Disabilities passed the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. It was read a first time in 
the Lords on Thursday: and Lord Broveram took the oppor- 
tunity of presenting a petition in favour of it from Edinburgh, 
which is creditable to the good sense of that city—the capital of 
the country which sent ANDREW JOHNSTON to Parliament. This 
petition was signed by 6,200 persons, including many of supe- 
rior station, between 70 and 80 writers to the signet, and every 
member of the Town-Council. Lord Brovenam declared that he 
would give every support in his power to the bill; and we hope, 
for the credit of England, that this remnant of bigotry will not 
outlive the present session. 

No measure will be passed this year for the prevention of 
Bribery. Mr. Harpy’s bill was committed pro forma on Wednes- 
day; and as Lord Jonn RusseEtt declared that there was not 
time for the discussion of a subject of such importance, it was 
quietly laid on the table. His Lordship’s own bill for the better 
Registration of Voters will, we fully expect, share the same fate. 

The House was counted out on Tuesday, when Sir Samue. 
WHALLEY brought forward his motion for the Commutation of 
Taxes. This is no great disappointment; for the project of a 
Property-tax, to have any chance of success, must at least be in- 
troduced under better auspices. 

Colonel Evans made a sham attack on the Foreign Secretary 
on Thursday, in the shape of a resolution impugning the conduct 
of Russia in regard to Belgian affairs, and forbidding the payment 
of the future instalments of the Russo-Dutch Loan. Lord 
PaLmersTON replied by a stupid old narrative of the circumstances 
under which this country had become liable to the payment of the 
money ; and then the gallant Colonel, who was so much dissatis- 
fied with the explanation that he said he should again bring for- 
ward the subject next session, declared that he would not press 
his motion to a division, but gave way, in what the Globe calls a 
“manly” style, and retreated with a shower of compliments on 
Lord PaumeErston’s foreign policy. This appears to us little 
better than child’s play. If Colonel Evans was really dissatis- 
fied with the Ministerial explanations, why did he not show that 
he was in earnest, by dividing the House ? 

The same evening was destined to witness another equally un- 
profitable discussion. Mr. WALLAcE moved an address to the 
King to put the Post-office Department in commission, as Lord 
Wa uace and his coadjutors in the Revenue Inquiry had most 
forcibly recommended. Mr. Wau.acg gave excellent reasons for 
the adoption of such a plan; to which Mr. Vernon Smita had 
nothing better to offer in reply, than assertions and sneers. Yet 
Mr. WAtLAcg did not think it ‘incumbent upon him to proceed 
any further in the matter at that time ;” and withdrew his motion. 
If it was incumbent on him to bring it forward, it was also, one 
would imagine, right to persevere in it. Time and patience are 
lost, but nothing is gained, by these abortive exhibitions. 

From the report of the debate, we gather that Mr. Watuace is 
exceedingly struck by the Duke of RicuMonn’s recent exertions 
to improve our communication with France; and that he was 
profuse in complimenting his Grace upon his successful efforts. 
Now, it seems to us, that the Duke has performed nothing very 
wonderful, nothing more than he ought to have accomplished some 
time ago.’ Doubtless it is matter for rejoicing, that the late Post- 
master-General, when sojourning at Paris on his own private con- 
cerns, did find time to call on M. Prron, at the F oSt‘Office; « 
to arrange a little matter of business for that nations 
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Sir Joun Campsett has redeemed his promise of bringing in 
a bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, except im cases of 
fraud. He explained its provisions on Thursday : they appear to 
be judicious and humane. 

The candidates for seats in the new French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, are busy canvassing the constituencies. Recent accounts 
confirm those previously received, of the probability of three 
fourths at least being elected from the Government party. M. 
Tutxrs is busily employed in corrupting the electors of the fifth 
Parisian arrondissement, by feasting, money, and promises. The 
fifth arrondissement is considered a democratic constituency ; and 
was represented in the late Chamber by M. Satverte, of the ex- 
treme Left; but the means used to influence them by the 
crafty and unprincipled Minister of the Interior, will probably 
result in the overthrow of the Liberal candidate. The political 
state of France must be rotten to the very core, when the leading 
member of the Government can squander the secret service 
money, day after day, in an open and unblushing attempt to bribe 
the electors of the capital. 

The Parisian journals are filled with accounts of the pending 
trial of Dr. Gervais, the writer, and the editor of the Messager 
des Chambres, the publisher, of a letter in which the atrocities 
committed by the Police during the late émeute are vividly de- 
seribed. GuisqQuet, the Prefect of Police, is the prosecutor. 





Some alarming reports were circulated here on Thursday, of 
new troubles having broken out in Lisbon, the revolt of the army, 
the escape of Miauet, and other disasters; but they were al- 
most entirely destitute of foundation. It appears that there had 
been a slight riot in the theatre of Lisbon; and that Don PepRo 
had been insulted by some persons, on account of his supposed 
interference in behalf of MicuzLt, whom many of the Con- 
stitutionalists wish to see treated according to his deserts. 

Don Micuet embarked at Evora on the 3!st of May, on board 
a British vessel, the Stag. It seems to be uncertain whether he 
will come to this country or wend his way toItaly. Don Carios, 
with his family and suite, and the Princess of Brirna, MieueE.’s 
sister, have arrived at Portsmouth, in the Donegal. 





There has been some severe fighting in the Northern provinces 
of Spain, terminating in the defeat of the Carlists. The wife of 
ZUMALACARREGOUY fled to Bordeaux, where the families of many 
of the insurgent chiefs were also expected. The principal en- 
gagement was on the heights of Latorre, on the 28th of May. 

Further changes are talked of in the Spanish Ministry. It is 
said that MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa isto be President of the Cortes ; 
and M. Burpas1 Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


The shadow of independence has departed from the free city of 
Frankfort. The command of the troops of the little territory, in 
obedience to the decree of the German Diet, has been delivered to 
the Austrian General Pirrr. The excuse for this outrage is, that 
Republican principles had been openly avowed in the city, and that 
such principles had already produced disorder, and were likely to 

roduce more. This is adding insult to oppression, since it is well 

nown that the constitution of Frankfort is avowedly Republican. 
The British and French Ambassadors both protested, in spirited 
terms, against this outrage. But small is the avail of protests and 
remonstrances against bayonets and cannon. The British Ambas- 
sador received what the German papers term a “ rebuff” for his 
interference; as the Diet, immediately afterwards came to the 
resolution of compelling the reluctant Senate of Frankfort to sub- 
mit at once to their decree. 

It would seem, from an article dated Berlin, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung of the 2d instant, that the Prussian Government is at va- 
riance with its Westphalian subjects; some of the principal land- 
owners having declared, that a land-tax, which has lately been im- 
posed upon them, is intolerable, and that it would be found impos- 
sible to levy it. 

«¢ This was told the Government in the most coarse terms. They succeeded 
in inspiring the common people, who had never before had any such ideas, with 
similar notions, and the Government was obliged to order an investigation. 
Some individual, oppressed by various claims, resolved to emigrate, and he made 
known his intentions in no very gentle terms. ©The Government thought itself 
affronted ; and it ordered an investigation into the conduct of the individual. 
Some nobles on this, roused several Communes to take a part in the question ; 
and they formally protested against the whole proceedings of the Government. 
The Government now commenced a prosecution against the leaders in getting 
up the protest, and endeavoured to undeceive the Communes. There the matter 
seems at present to rest. The last step in the business is that a Deputy of the 
Landstand has presented to it a memorial, which is described as surpassing 
every thing that was ever before heard of in boldness, and which makes an un- 
@isguised attack on all the officers of Government. The Berlin article is wound 
up by sundry reflections on the nobility; who are represented as claiming at one 
time to be the champions of freedom, while they are only supporting their ow 
interest, and at another as claiming to be the defenders of the monarchy, while 
they have in general endeavoured to put it down.” 

All this sounds strangely for Germany. 

The episcopal city of Bamberg, in Bavaria, was in alarm on 
the evening of the 29th of May, on account of the seizure by the 
authorities of an anonymous letter containing seditious threats, 
and terrible intimations of danger. Some wag had hoaxed the 
‘worthy burghers with this nonsense. 





The elections in the United States, as we learn from good au- 
thority, are going against the President. In addition to the oppo- 
sition of the mercantile interests, which his attack on the Bank 





and its consequences have provoked, other causes have contributed 
to the downfal of his party. On his aceession to office, he made a 
thorough sweep of the old clerks, postmasters, and other public 
servants, in order to provide room for his adherents. Almost 
every office in his gift was promised previously to his election; and 
some of the newly-promoted persons being ignorant, and others 
corrupt, defalcations have occurred in the public money. This, of 
all things in the world, is most annoying to the Yankees. If the 
House of Representatives, as well as the Senate, should oppose the 
President in the next session of Congress, it will be interesting to 
mark the progress of events and the conduct of the old soldier. 
No British Sovereign could resist a combination of the Lords and 
Commons; but the American President possesses a power really 
as well as theoretically distinct from and independent of the other 
branches of the Government. 








Bebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. Poor-Laws AMENDMENT Bit. 

When Lord Atruorr, on Monday, moved that the House of Com- 
mons should go into Committee on this bill, Mr. Copperr moved— 
“‘ That before the House proceed further with this bill, it appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the great increase of the 
amount of the poor-rates in England and Wales.” He utterly denied 
that the distress of the agriculturists arose from the Poor-laws, although 
it appeared that the bill before the House was to be the only measure 
proposed by Government for their relief. He referred to the report 
of the Commissioners, and to the answers received to the questions 
put to 1717 gentlemen of England and Wales, in proof of this opinion, 
Out of the whole number, 159 only ascribed the ruin of the farmer to 
the Poor-laws. Mr. Cobbett believed that the increase of taxation was 
the cause of the increase of the poor-rates ; but why the poor should 
be blamed for that, he could not understand. 

Lord Atrnorr replied, that he had merely stated the increase in the 
poor-rates to he a main ingredient in the distress of the farmers; and 
therefore, that a bill which improved their administration and lessened 
their weight, would go a great way towards relieving that distress. 

Colonel Evans and Mr. Rostnson spoke in favour of, and Mr. 
Hung, Mr. Perer, and Mr. Stanry, against Mr. Cobbett’s amend- 
ment; and the House rejected it, by 140 to 8. 

The Speaker then left the chair; and the House being in committee 
the 33d clause—altered so as to give the owner of lands and tenements 
six votes, while the tenant had only one, in vestry, and also to give him 
the right of voting by proxy—was brought under discussion. 

Colonel TorRENS moved that the consideration of this clause, of 
— of which he disapproved, should be postponed for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Home and Colonel Evans objected to this clause. 

Lord Atruorp supported it. 

He considered it an act of great injustice to deprive a. man who might have- 
the greatest interest in a parish of a vote at its vestry. It was, in his opinion, 
a clear principle, that the owners of property should have votes as well as the: 
occupiers. hen came the principle of giving them the power to vote by proxy. 
In political matters, it was true, a great difference of opinion might exist as to 
the propriety of the principle of voting by proxy: but it was a different thing 
to allow owners of property, as a matter of accommodation, to vote in matters 
pecuniarily interesting them, to vote by their agents. If a gentleman who lived 
in Northumberland possessed the right of voting through a property that 
belonged to him in Cornwall, of what avail or use would that right be to him 
unless he could exercise it through his agent ? 

Mr. Grote wished that in town parishes this part of the bill could 
be dispensed with: its effects would be mischievous. He did not 
object to the vote by proxy, to be exercised in the manner and for the 
purposes the clause proposed. 

Lord ALrnor? said, that cumulative voting would not do any harm 
in town parishes: what influence would Mr. Portman’s six votes give 
him in Marylebone? 

Several Members made brief speeches for and against. this clause, 
and after a further explanation by Lord Atruorp, that the clause only 
affected three branches of the duties of a vestry,—the election of guar- 
dians of the poor, union of parishes, and building of workhouses,—tbe 
amendment of Colonel Torrens was rejected, by 128 to 35. 

Mr. Jervis then moved that the part of the clause relating to 
proxies should be struck out. This amendment was also rejected by 
the Committee ; the numbers being 125 and 30; and the clause was 
ordered to stand part of the bill. 

Clauses 34th, 35th, and 36th, were also agreed to, after some inef- 
fectual opposition by Mr. Pouterr Scrorr, Sir H. WitLovcusy, and 
Mr. Honces. Clause 37th was postponed ; and the clauses from 38th 
to 44th inclusive were severally agreed to. The Committee then com- 
menced the discussion of the 45th clause; which was postponed, on 
the motion of Mr. Scrorg, on account of the lateness of the hour. 

The discussion was resumed on Tuesday, at” the morning sitting. 
The 45th clause having been read, 

Mr. Povutett Scrore moved an amendment, to the effect that no- 
thing in the clause should be understood to authorize the Commissioners 
to issue any rule to the guardians of any parish to prohibit them from 
giving relief out of the workhouge to the sick or impotent poor, of 
widows, orphans, and illegitimate children. 

Lord AtrHorp contended, that the bill did not prevent such relief 
from being given, and that the amendment was therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. Cogsert supported the amendment. The bill gave the Commis- 
sioners the power to issue such regulations as they saw fit ; they ought 
not to have such power. : 

Mr. Pur.uirs was decidedly opposed to that part of the bill which 
made it imperative to send paupers and their families to the workhouse? 
they would never be able to raise themselves to their former level aga" 

Mr. Grove hoped that Lord Althorp would not give way to the 
amendment. After some further porn a Aen from Lord Danr.inG- 
ton, Mr. Hatcoms, Mr. ScHoLEFIELD, and others, it was negatived, 
by 148 to 40; and the Committee rose, it being three o’clock. 
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The debate on the 45th clause was resumed in Committee on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Mr. Cozsett moyed an amendment, to the effect that’ husbands 
should not be separated from wiyes or children, and that. the inmates 
of workhouses should not: be liable to have their heads shaved, or-be 
compelled to wear workhouse dresses. He made a desultory speech in 
support of his motion; and thanked God there was a House of Lords, 
which would throw out the bill. He was utterly opposed to the doc- 
trines inculcated in a Ministerial paper of that morning (the Chronicle), 
which wanted to remodel that House, and drive all the poor Lords 
out of it. 

Lord AttTHor?P opposed the motion. He would not limit the power 
of the Commissioners by adopting the amendment, 

The Member for Oldham said, that if the House did not vote for his amend- 
ment, it would be as much as voting for shaving the heads of the poor, and 
putting badges upon them. The Member for Oldham knew very well that was 
not the case. If he were to propose a clause to the House that Mr. Cobbett 
should not speak the same speech ten times over, and the-House should reject 
the clause, would he say it was an inference that-the House wished he should do 
s0? (Laughter and cheers.) 

After some further discussion, in which Mr, Baines, Mr. Pryme, 
and Mr. Woop, took part, the amendment was rejected, by 128 to 11. 
The clause as amended was then ordered to stand part of the bill. 

The 46th clause, which enacts that after the Ist of June 1835 all al- 
lowance to able-bodied workmen shall cease, was read. 

Lord ALtTuorp intimated his intention to propose an amendment so 
as to give the Commissioners a discretionary power as to the operation 
of this clause. 

Colonel Torrens said, that he considered this clause to be at once 
the most important and most delicate clause in the whole bill. 

The allowance system was the worst part of the Poor-laws, and it was per- 
haps the most difficult to be got rid of. In the natural course of things, the 
single man would receive as much wages as the married man; but the effect of 
giving parish allowance to married labourers with large families, had been to 
lower the wages of the single men; and he feared that the consequence of pas- 
sing the present clause would be to reduce the wages of the married men to a 
level with those now receiyed by single men. Out of this difficulty, he con- 
fessed he should not be able to see his way, were it not for the important amend~ 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. Whitmore to the Emigration clause. 

Mr. Harpy called the attention of the House to the condition in 
which workmen would be placed who, being partially employed, were 
not in the receipt of sufficient wages to maintain themselves. He moved 
an amendment, empowering Overseers to grant relief in such cases, but 
requiring them immediately to send 4 notice thereof to the Commis- 
sioners, 

Three o’clock having arrived, the House adjourned, 


Considerable progress was made inthe bill last night. Previously, 
however, to the Speaker's leaving the chair, Mr. Cosserr moved for 
an account of the expenses of the Poor-Law Commission, and a state- 
ment of the other offices which the Commissioners held, and for which 
they were paid out of the public purse. After Mr. Cobbett hadspoken 
some time in favour of his motion, he said, ‘* Will the noble lord 
agree to that return being—” 

Lord AttHorr—*“ To he sure I will.” 

Mr. Cozsert—° To be sure he will!—(Zaughter,)—Does. the 
noble lord agree to my motion? 

Lord Avruorp (touching his hat)—‘* Yes.” 

Mr. Coszert—* Oh! then you know-I shan’t speak any more: the 
noble lord agrees to my motion |” 

The House went into Committee, and the discussion of the .46th 
clause was resumed. 

Mr. Harpy moved an amendment to the effect ‘ that the overseers 
of the poor should be allowed: to give immediate relief in all cases of 
emergency.” After some discussion, the amendment, which was. op- 
posed by Lord Auruorr, was withdrawn; and the clause. was agreed to. 

The 47th clause was passed without discussion, 

Mr. PovuLerr ScroreE moved an amendment to the 48th clause, in 
order to deprive Vestries of the power of giving or refusing relief as 
they pleased without appeal to the Magistrates—a power which this 
clause conferred upon them. 

In the course of the debate on this amendment, Mr. Conner. spoke 
against Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act. This called up Mr. Gorrne; 
who reminded Mr. Cobbett of the effect of his own writings, and of 
the fact that Goodman, the rickburner of Horsham, had confessed that 

e had been stimulated by his-works and speeches to commit incen- 
diarism. 

Mr. Conserrt was heard in reply to this attack. 

“ee said that Mr. Goring had surely forgotten that the merciful and generous 
igs had brought him to trial on the very charge of instigating the people to 
ov of incendiarism. He had surely forgotten that, in refutation of the charge, 
- was a document containing 103 signatures of persons who were present at 
: gpa when he was said to have uttered thet which led Goodman to set fire 
pd beso He forgot also that this Goodman had caused five fires; and 
b he ey at the trial proved, that in two or three instances he was actuated 
pe Sire ne of private malice. Notwithstanding these facts, Goodman’s life was 
A “hae while another man was taken out of the same gaol and executed, though 
ha ht fire to but one rick, The truth was, Goodman was stimulated to 
make the statement he had made by the persons who were about him in the 
em It was proved at the trial, that the autography of the confession was 
ped mice bee oy that of the letters which he had written to his friends; the 
yee ey — pei for him, and put into the newspapers. Mr. Goring 
~ Bo - A. me e forgot that it was proved at the trial that the assertions attri- 
lieve the = “mg were as false as his own assertions would be if he did not be- 
pri a “4 . true. (‘¢ Hear, hear!” and great laughter.) He was not 
— “= ne — not produce now some men residing at Battle who were re- 
aidin she public money for the service they rendered the Whig Government in 
€ the conspiracy formed for the purpose of the trial. Goodman’s life was 
at because he lent his hand to the fabricated confession. 
Goo rigeaaie said that he had seen the identical confession of 

Mr. 

laugh.) 


Mr. Gorinc— I certainly di i i 
yt, GoRING— y did not: it was the Sheriff of the Count 
who did. (“‘ Hear !” and cries of “ Question !’”) at 


Conserr—“ Did you see him write it?” (“ Hear!” and a 





The Committee then divided on Mr. Scrope’s amendment ;. which 
was rejected by a.majority of 127 to 25; and the clause was agreed to. 
The clauses from the 49th. to 59th inclusive were also passed with- 


out amendment, and:the Committee rose. 


2. IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest. 
Leave was given to Sir Joun GAMPpBELL, on Thursday, to bring in a 


‘pill to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud: He 


mentioned, that on the first day of the session, he had given notice of 
a motion to bringin asimilar bill ; but on the day it was to have come on, 
he ceased to be a Member of the House. On the very day, however, 
of his restoration to the House, he had renewed his notice; and hoped 
he should be able to carry through a measure which lay so near his 
heart. He then went into a general argument in favour of the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, and read an extract from Burke in con- 
firmation of his opinions on the subject. He could not, however, pro- 
pose to abolish imprisonment, unless he could offer some equivalent ‘to 
the creditor, and effect some improvement in the law of debtor and 
creditor. 

He proposed, first of all, that there should be a power of instant execution 
upon all bills of exchange, promissory notes, and bonds. When a man put hie 
hand solemnly to instruments of that sort, it was monstrous to allow him, with- 
out any shadow of pretence, to have a trial, to put in sham pleas, and thus per- 
haps to cause greater expense to the creditor than the original amount of the 
debt. There was nothing like this in Scotland, in France, or in any other 
country of Europe; and why should it be so any longer in England? Another 
improvement he intended to introduce, was for the purpose of more effectually 
compelling the debtor to surrender his property. Under the present system, the 
debtor put his creditors at defiance. By the Lords Act it was provided, that 
any man taken in execution for a sum under 800? might be compelled to sur- 
render all his property; but if the sum was above that amount, he might put 
his creditors at defiance, and, by living within the rules, enjoy all the Iuxuries 
of life as in a palace, and squander all that property by which his just debts 
should have been paid. He proposed by this bill, whatever the amount of the 
debt was, that the debtor should be subjected to an examination before a compe- 
tent tribunal; and if he should not fairly disclose and surrender his property, 
he should be put into close confinement and treated as a criminal. Common 
debtors would thus be treated, in fact, as bankrupts. 

He also proposed that all manner of property, securities, money in 
the Funds, copyholds, &c. should be surrendered for the benefit of 
creditors. 

Another improvement of considerable importance would be, to allow the 
cessio bonorum without imprisonment. If a debtor were honestly disposed to 
surrender his property, why should he not be allowed to do so voluntarily, 
without being arrested by a Sheriff’s officer and thrown into prison? T 
creditors would have the opportunity of judging whether the debtor was honest 
or not. At present, all future effects were liable, and the spur of industry was 
entirely taken away ; it was therefore proposed that a certain proportion of the 
creditors in number and value should give a certificate, and the debtor weuld 
then become a new man, in the same manner is if, under the present’system, he 
had been a bankrupt. If, however, on the other hand, he contracted debtson 
false pretences, or made an assignment of debts and property with the. view of 
defrauding his creditors,—if, in short, he did not make a just and fair disclosure 
of the state of his affairs, he should be guilty of a misdemeanour, and subject to 
punishment accordingly. 

There would be some expense incidental to the machinery for this 
measure; but nothing like the cost of the Insolvent Debtors system, 
which was 300,000/. annually, and which would be done away with. 

Several members suggested what they considered improvements in 
the bill, which Sir John Campbell promised to attend-to. A separate 
measure, he said, would be proposed for Ireland. 


8. Dissenters’ PEtiTIons; ViEws oF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Numerous petitions were presented on Wednesday, at. the morning 
sitting of the House of Commons, in favour of the removal of Dissen- 
ting disabilities ; also in support of the Established ‘Church, and against 
the admission of Dissenters.into the Universities. Several members 
delivered their sentiments on these subjects in the course of the desul- 
tory discussion which ensued. 

Mr. Mites remarked, that the late declaration of the Sovereign of 
his. determination to maintain inviolate the rights of the Church was 
widely circulated and running like wild-fire through all parts of the 
county of Somerset, and was, as might be expected, exciting a warm 
interest amongst that large mass of the public who were attached to the 
Church. 

Mr. Suerrarn had formerly voted in favour of the Dissenters ; but, 
from subsequent declarations which had proceeded from them, he found 
that he must withdraw part of that support. 

Mr. Cray was struck with Mr. Miles’s observation respecting the 
King’s declaration spreading like wild-fire through the land. 

If this.was having such an effect, it made it important to inquire how far this 
declaration had been advised or suggested by the responsible advisers of the 
‘Crown. This was the more necessary, as it seemed to be the leading impression in 
that declaration that the Church did not stand inneed of anyreform. Now he 
thought that nothing could be more .unfortunate for the Church itself than the 
existence of such an impression in such a quarter. 

Sir Rozert Pert admired the conduct of Mr. Sheppard in with- 
drawing his support from the Dissenters: he was justified in doing so, 
for the reason he had ‘assigned. He would call attention to a recent 
declaration of the Dissenters United Committee. 

This declaration, the House must consider, had not been hastily made in the heat 
of debate, or without consideration, but was deliberately put forth at a meeting 
specially convened by a body of Dissenters, forming the United Committee, dele- 
gated by the Dissenters generally, and of course’ representing the sentiments of 
that body. They stated, that their object in putting forth the declaration was 
to rescue themselves from imputations which had been made against them of an 
attempt to overthrow the Established Church. _The charge against them was, 
that they designed the total destruction of ‘the Episcopal form of worship, and 
that they were desirous to enjoy the secular advantages that would result from a 
separation of the Church from the State. Those Dissenters positively denied 
the assertion. They did not wish to overthrow the Church, or to interfere with 
the Episcopal form of worship; nor did they desire that the emoluments of the 
Church should be appropriated for the purposes of their own religion; but they 
did declare that they wished to withhold from the Established Church the con- 
trol it possessed over the State, and the support it received from it. bi did 
not wish it to be given to them—true, but they wished it taken from the Esta~ 
blished Church, which was nothing less than a separation of Church and State. 





All they disclaimed was, any interference with the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
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@harch ; but as they, the Established Church, had never expressed any desire 
to interfere, or attempted any interference, with the form of worship adopted by 
the Dissenters, he did not think any great value was to be attached to the dis- 
eleaamer. The Dissenters prayed that there might be a total severance of the 
alliance between Church and State; which he contended amounted to a decla- 
ation that there should be no Established Church within these realms. 

He considered it the duty of Ministers to take an early opportunity 
of explaining candidly what their views were on this subject. 

Mr. Barnes contended, that Dissenters must, upon principle, object 
to the alliance of Church and State. They had no wish to take the 
property of the Church; but they thought that it ought to be differently 
applied. 

Mr. Suaw said— 

Me believed it had now come to the simple question of whether there should 
be achurch or no church; and he thought, as that was the case, it was most 
desirable the Government should not entertain one opinion in that House and a 
different opinion in another, but should distinctly state what opinion his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as a Government, entertained with regard to the Church. 

Mr. Locxe, Mr. Metuuen, Sir R. Pret, and the Marquis of 
Cuannos, maintained, that Mr. Baines was incorrect in stating that 
the whole body of Dissenters wished for a separation of Church and 
State. There were petitions before the House which disproved this 
assertion. 

Earl Jermyn said— 


The evidence of every day proved it was the imperious duty of the Govern- 
anent to declare the views they entertained toward the Church and the Dissen- 
ters. He then alluded to the appointment of Mr. Abercromby ; and said, that 
when that gentleman was called upon to give his opinion on the subject of a 
separation of Church and State, he stated that it was a new question, and one 
that required very serious consideration. He thought that not only the indi- 
vidual opinions of the members of the Government should be stated, but also 
what were the views of the Government of which Mr. Abercromby was now a 
meemiber, © 


Mr. Rosert Grant, being the only member of the Government 
present, thought it rather hard that he should be expected to speak for 
Ministers on this occasion, merely because he had a brother in the 
Cabinet. 

‘The petitions were then laid on the table. 

4. Jewisu Disaniuities BI1t. 


The third reading of this bill was opposed, on Wednesday, by Mr. 
Cummine Bruce; but carried by a majority of 50 to 14. It was then 
passed. 

On Thursday, the bill was read a first time in the House of Peers. 

5. Post-orricE REerorM. 

On Thursday, Mr. Rosert Wattace moved for a copy of the letter 
addressed by the late Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry to the Trea- 
sury, inreply to the statements made by the Post-oflice department on 
their reports, but withdrew his motion, on being assured by Lord 
Axtuorre that the document in question should be produced as soon 
as it had been submitted to the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. Watvace then brought forward his motion for an address to the 
King, praying his Majesty to place the Post-office Department under 
the control of Commissioners, in compliance with the recommendation 
of the Revenue Commissioners. 

By the office being put in commission, he was sure a saving would be effected 
ef not less than 200,0002. or 300,000/. per annum, and he therefore would en- 
treat the Government to make the experiment. Without having regard to the 
actual outlay, he hesitated not to say that three efficient Commissioners could 
be found to discharge the duties for the salary which had hitherto been paid to 
the Postmaster-General, and thus would be secured the services of three men of 
business instead of one Peer of Parliament, whose duties to his country in the 
ether branch of the Legislature must materially interfere with that close atten- 
sion which was necessary in the head of so important a department as the Post- 
affice establishment in this country. 

He alluded to the patronage vested in the Postmaster- General, which 
was so great as to be almost unconstitutional. 

That officer had the appointment of every person within the range of the 
Post-oftice establishment in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies. That 
patromage had been, and might again be, made use of for political purposes, and 
thus produce an effect upon the representation of every city, town, and district 
i the realm. The extent of patronage in this country alone was immense ; as 
would appear from the circumstance that the Postmaster-General had the ap- 
peintment of not less than 1,500 Postmasters, besides all the subordinate ser- 

“yants employed by each. He contended, that by placing the office in the hands 
of three Commissioners—the chief with a salary of 1,000/. per annum, and the 
ather two 800/. each—an effectual benefit and advantage would ensue to this 
ranch of the public service, and would take away many of those blots and evils 
to which on an early day he should more particularly advert. He could not 
ayoid now expressing his gratification at and bearing his testimony to the high- 
minded conduct of the sete Duke who had recently seceded from his presi- 
dency over the Post-office department, with regard to the communication with 
France. He must join also in thanking that noble Duke for the free transmis- 
sion of the literary productions of this country, and for that free intercourse 
which assisted in the extension of the literary knowledge of this country over 
tle whole of Europe, and especially that most important branch of literature 
political knowledge. For these advantages he was indebted to the exertions and 
good feeling of the late Postmaster-General; whose conduct, when lately in 
eommunication with the Post-office department in France, he had ascertained to 
have been of the most conciliatory nature. He had seen it to be his duty to 
wait personally on Dr. Bowring, one of the authors of the Report just put 
into circulation, on the Commercial Relations with France, including Post-office 
arrangements of course, and who had just returned from that country ; and Dr. 
Bowring had assured him of the Duke of Richmond having been no less liberal 
and generous in the late great achievement than the officials representing the 
French Post-office. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

There was a reason, which Mr. Wallace had omitted to state, why the Post- 
mester-General ought not to be a political party,—namely, that changing as 
that officer did with every change of Administration, the affairs of the esta- 
lishment were left entirely to the management of the Secretary. This was 
pregnant with evil, and he must deprecate the became. ts important a trust in 
any subordinate officer. He did not wish to say any thing with respect to the 
late Postmaster-General, but he felt bound to state his conviction—a conviction 
formed upon the attentive perusal of the Reports laid on the table of the House 
some years ago—that in no Government establishment had there been less pro- 

ess in respect to improvement made during the Jast fifteen years than in the 
Bost-office epartment. : 





Mr. Vernon Smita spoke highly of the Duke of Richmond's con. 
duct as Postmaster-General, and of the difficulty in procuring an 
adequate successor to him. He contended that the head of the Post. 
office ought to be a political officer; and objected to the appointment 
of a Board, which would lessen the amount of responsibility which 
ought to fall upon the really managing person, who would act as Chief 
Commissioner. He denied that so large a saving as Mr. Wallace had 
mentioned could be made in the department. The patronage of the 
office had not been used by the Duke of Richmond for political pur. 
poses, and with his predecessors he had nothing to do. 

[At this moment an interruption took place, in consequence of a 
communication made to the Treasury Bench, which on being circu- 
lated elicited loud cheers from the Ministerial sides of the House, the 
nature of the communication appears from what followed. } 

Mr. Smirx continued— 

He could not complain of the interruption. He could not avoid expressing a 
hope that the Member for Greenock would not think it necessary to place the 
office of Secretary for the Colonies into commission, particularly as the right 
honourable gentleman who had recently been appointed to fill that situation had 
been returned again to this House. CRenesal cheers. ) 

He presumed that Mr. Wallace did not intend to press his motion. 

Mr. Wattace did not think it incumbent on him to proceed further 
at present in the matter. He should take an early opportunity of again 


bringing the subject before the House, and would labour assiduously to 
bring about a reform in the department. 


After a few words from Lord ALTuorp the motion was withdrawn. 


6. Distress oF THE HAND-LooM WEAVERS. 


Mr. Maxwett, on Wednesday, moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the distress complained of in the petitions of the hand-loom 
weavers, 

Mr. Gitton, Sir D. Sanprorp, Mr. Consett, Mr. Houtpswortu, 
Colonel Torrens, Mr. Harpy, Mr. J. Frrtpen, Mr. G. W. Woop, 
and others, supported the motion; principally on the ground that good 
would come of the inquiry, though by no means wishing to coun. 
tenance the idea that the establishment of local boards, which the peti- 
tioners desired, would be of service. Mr. Ewine, Mr. Povutert 
Tuomson, Lord PatMerston, and Mr. Pryme, opposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. 


_ Mr. Poutetr THomson trusted that the house would not go into an 
inquiry found on a principle that would only tend to delude the people 
as to the causes of their distress. 

He had as much at heart the interests of those manufacturers as any Member, 
and it was for that reason that he would resist such a motion as this. He 
begged at the same time to state, that he thought the House might, with great 
propriety, enter upon a future occasion in the next session of Parliam@gt into an 
Inquiry into the subject of wages generally, with regard to which he knew that 
many Members were anxious to obtain information. When such a Committee 
was appointed, the hand-loom weavers would then come before it with their 
case divested of any delusion, such as that of the establishment of local boards of 
trade, for which the petitioners, and those Members who supported the motion 
for inquiry, asked on this occasion. 

Mr. Hume had always held that wages would regulate themselves 
according to the wants of the public in any trade. 

To attempt to raise them by any other means than the fair increase of the de- 
mand for labour, would be absurd, and would always fail. He felt greatly for 
the distresses of the hand-loom weavers, but he did not see how it was possible 
that the Legislature could assist them in the way they sought. Suppose a bill 
were brought in to regulate the wages of any particular trade, it would have the 
effect of sending the best men in that trade out of the country. This was fully 
and fatally experienced in the case of the Spitalfields weavers. 

Mr. Cossett trusted, that after the descriptions of distress they bud 
heard, they should not again be told that it was desirable that England 
should become the great manufacturing shop of the world. 

He trusted too, that they would no longer hear the Member for Middlesex 
eulogize the operation of the Scotch poor-laws, as an example for this country 
to follow in amending its own system of poor-laws. Mr. Hume had expressed 
fear that if the House should interfere in this matter of wages, it might drive 
valuable branches of manufactures from the country. Drive them from the 
country! Ay, drive them from the world, he would say; drive them down to 
the infernal regions, rather than that they should produce such misery. (A 
laugh.) He wished not England to become the manufacturing shop of the 
world; on the contrary, if manufactures were to produce such distress as had 
been described—if they were to be followed by such a harvest of misery—he 
should like to see them driven not only from this country, but from the world. 
(** Oh!” anda laugh.) He was not a judge of the measures that might be 
necessary to relieve the distress of those suffering manufucturers, but he would 
certainly vote for a Committee of inquiry te see what could be done for them. 

He hoped the Committee would be granted: they had plenty of 
Committees on other subjects, then why not grant one on this? 

They had a Committee to inquire into the causes of drunkenness, though every 
human being knew beforehand that it arose from the use of beer and gin. They 
had a Committee appointed nevertheless, and sitting, with its Chairman, and 
all the other rigmarole, to inquire into that which all knew to be the effect of 
beer and gin. They had also a Committee appointed to inquire into the best 
mode of educating the people. The complaints made by the people to that 
House were, that their bellies were empty, and that their backs were bare; aud 
a Committee was appointed to see how their heads were furnished, and whether 
any addition could te made to that furniture. It was food and raiment that the 
people of Paisley called for and wanted, and the House in its wisdom would 
give them little books to satisfy them: It was food and raiment that the people 
wanted, and not those little papers which the House was for circulating amongst 
them. The appointment of the Committee would do no harm, and it might pos 
sibly do a great deal of good. 

Lord PatmersTon observed, that Mr. Cobbett’s remedy for the 
distress of the manufacturers was to send them to the infernal regions. 

Mr. Cosserr—* No, no: I said the trade, not the manufacturers.” 

Lord Patmerston—“ Well, if the honourable Member was for sending the 
trade to the infernal regions, he might as well send the manufacturers after it, 4 
that would shorten the sufferings they would have to endure in the way to theif 
destination. (.A laugh.) Mr. Cobbett was, by way of relieving the manufac- 
turers, for sending the manufacturers out of the country altogether. He rather 
thought that the petitioners, and those Members who supported the motion, 
would not accept of a Committee on such terms. In his opinion, the interest# 
of the petitioners, as well as of the manufacturing classes generally, would be 
most beneficially consulted by reserving all inquiry for the genera Committee 
that would be appointed next session. 
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The House divided : for the Committce, 70; against it, 42; majority 

against Ministers, 28. The Committee was then appointed. 
7. PARLIAMENT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. Bisu moved, on Thursday, that an humble address be presented 
to the King, praying him to hold his Court and Parliament occasion- 
ally in that part of the kingdom celled Ireland. He supported his 
motion in an amusing speech, repeatedly interrupted by general 
laughter. 

This, he said, was no party measure; it was on the contrary, one which 
might be supported by al! sides of the House—by Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, 
by Protestants and Catholics, by men of every religion, and of every shade in 
politics, by Repealers—and Anti-Repealers—in short, by all the Members in 
that House. He was sure that if a repeal of the Union should take place, it 
would be the ruin of the country. Fre himself had been in Ireland, and he 
could speak from personal observation as to the condition of that country. He 
could say from what he saw, that it was in a most desperate, in a most deplorable— 
indeed, he might almost say, in a disgusting state. Ireland must salty be ina 
bad state, when the people complained there, for they could subsist upon what 
would be starvation to an Englishman. If this alteration were stoped, it could 
not of course come into operation sooner than twelve months; and in the mean 
time, even then the greatest advantage would be produced by it, as the command 
that would go forth to get their house in order, and the other preparations that 
would be made for holding a Parliament in Dublin, would give employment to 
a great portion of the people of Ireland. If this motion was granted, that great 
stumblingblock in the way of the improvement of Ireland, the absentees, would 
be removed; and unless they got back the absentees to Ireland, it never would 
be quiet. Now, to get them back, you must first make the land palatable to 
them ; and the absentees would not go back there at present, because they were 
in danger of having their throats cut every week. 

English gentlemen knew all places abroad, but very little indeed of 
their own country. The only Irish gentleman in the Government was 
out of the House at present; but Mr. Bish knew that no country was 
better adapted for the advantageous employment of capital than Ireland, 
if it were peaceable; and his measure would tend greatly to restore 
tranquillity and contentment that to country. 

He said that Mr. O'Connell and his party did not show good policy in always 
abusing the Whigs, and saying that they never did any thing. To be sure, 
there was not much love lost on either side, for the Whigs called him and his 
party demagogues, agitators, disturbers, and if not. traitors, within seven- 
eighths or fifteen-sixteenths of traitors. He remembered, that the day after the 
speech of Mr. Stanley on the Coercion Bill, when he went into the City, the 
question of every one to him was, ‘ Where did you sit?” ‘ Did you hear 
Stanley's great speech?” and they all, in fact, seemed to think that the late 
Secretary for the Colonies had swallowed up the Member for Dublin and his 
party. He believed that that gentleman’s party would equally wish to swallow 
up their opponents; but for his part, he would wish to do away with every 
thing of the kind. He had seen both Houses of Parliament before the Union. 
He had been in Dublin before the Union, and it was a gay and lively city then. 
But what was it now? It looked just as if the cholera had taken possession 
of it. 

If the Court and Parliament were to go to Dublin, every thing would 
soon be well adapted for them. 

No doubt, new Brightons, new Margates, new Hastingses, and new Tun- 
bridge Wellises would spring up there; and he had no doubt that there was 
plenty of mineral and other waters in Ireland for their gratification. Such a 
course of proceeding would add immeasurably to the wealth and population of 
Ireland. He thought it would be advantageous and agreeable to the King him- 
self, thus occasionally to visit his Irish dominions. For his part, he never could 
understand why the King should be confined as at present in a state prison. 
Before his Majesty came to the throne, he could do what he pleased; and go 
where he pleased, and nobody took any notice of him. (Zaugihter.) 

He was aware he had made a very rambling speech, but thanked the 
House for their attention. 

Mr. Rursven seconded the motion; which Mr. Lator also sup- 
ported. It was then negatived without a division. 

8. MIscELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

RELIEF OF THE Potes. On the motion of Lord Dupiry Srvarr, 
on Monday, the House resolved itself into a Committee, and voted 
the sum of 10,0002. for the relief of the Poles now in this country. 
It was stated by Lord Avrnorp, that this money would previde a 
twelvemonth’s support for the sufferers. 

Rerations with Russta. Colonel Evans proposed a resolution 
on Thursday, to the effect that the payments to Russia in part of the 
Russian Dutch Loan shuld be suspended as the Czar had not fulfilled 
the conditions of the convention under which the money was payable, 
having dissented from the measures to enforce the surrender of Ant- 
werp. Lord PatMerstron went into an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which this country became liable to make the payments 
in question ; and contended, that the RussianGovernment had not for- 
feited their claim to it by any subsequent act. He moved the previous 
question upon the resolution. After some remarks byColonel Davies 
and Mr. Hume, Lord Palmerston’s amendment was carried without a 
division, and the resolution was lost. 

Spanisu Craims. A motion by Lord Exrrncroy, on Thursday, 
fora Select Committee to inquire into the claims of British merchants 
on the Government for compensation for damage done by the Spaniards 
during the last war with France, was opposed by Lord ALruorp, and 
hegatived, on a division, by 62 to 28. 

Irish Trrnes. Apmrsston or DissENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 
In the course of a long and desultory conversation which took place 
in the House of Commons last night, respecting the business of the 
House (which was admitted by Lord Althorp to be in a more than 
usually backwatd state), Sir Roser Pret wished to know distinctly 
whether the appropriation clauses of the Irish Tithe Bill were to be 
Tetained or struck out? It was only right that an early day should be 
fixed for the discussion of this subject, which was of the most pressing 
moment. Lord ALruorp wished to get through one measure at atime: 
he wished to have the Poor- Law Bill through the Committee, before he 
brought the Irish Tithe Bill again before the House; and therefore he 
— not name the precise day when the latter measure would be brought 

orward. 

Sir Rosert Peet was anxious also to know when the bill for ad- 
a Dissenters to the Universities would again be discussed. He 

elleved it was fixed for Monday, and that it would come on then. 

(ries of “ No, no!”) Mr. G. W. Woon said that he should be ready at 

orning sitting of Tuesday. 


Mr. Gou.surn ob‘ected to a measure of such vast importance being 
discussed at a morning sitting. He subsequently said, that it would 
occasion a three days’ debate at least. 

No precise information was elicited from Ministers on either of the 
subjects, 


REGISTRATION OF Voters. Lord Joun Russert, on Monday, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more effectual registration of 
voters. He gave the following explanation of its principal provisions. 
The clerk of the peace in counties was to issue a warrant to the high cen- 
stable, who would issue precepts to the overseers. In boroughs, the town-clerk 
was to be invested with the office of putting {up a list of freemen’s places of 
of abode. With respect to towns, he proposed that the registration shillimg 
should be paid once, and that the first time of the payment the name of the 
voter shonld be placed on the list. The bill would also contain some provisions 
to prevent what in some places had been found an inconvenience—namely, the 
practice of frivolous claims and objections. It was proposed that, where a per- 
son claimed the right of voting without probable cause, or where an ohjectiom 
was made without probable cause to a person claiming such right, the barrister 
should have the power of allowing certain costs. There was another point: 2 
= used in the Reform Act, of “ other buildings,” had given rise in some 
oroughs to an abuse, whereby persons not substantial voters had been made 
nominal voters by the erection of sheds and similar buildings, which conferred 
upon the occupiers a right of voting, which was exercised in favour of the per- 
son erecting them. It was intended to define the phrase “ other buildiagr™ 
more strictly, so as to confine the right of voting to persons occupying substam- 
tial buildings, such as mills, brewhouses, granaries, &c. and thus to obviate thie 
abuse. 
After a brief discussion, in which Mr. Wynn, Mr. Wa .tss, ane 
Mr. PryMe joined, leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Corn-Laws; Timser anp Tra Duties. Mr. Poutrtr Traom.~ 
SON presented some returns on Thursday; from which it appeared 
that no foreign corn had been imported into the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Man, and thence transmitted to this country, in contraven- 
tion of the Corn-laws, as had been stated in the newspapers. Fle alse 
said, in reply to a question from Mr. Roxinson, that the importation 
of Baltic timber by way of Canada was not contrary to law, and that 
the Government would not go beyond the law to prevent it. Mr. BE. 
Crapman then asked if it were true that tea had been imported from 
Dantzic into Liverpool? Mr. Tuomson replied, that the tea bad 
been so imported, as the Liverpool gentlemen had discovered that 
Dantzic was eastward of the.Cape of Good Hope, and a clause in the 
act allowed tea to be imported from any place eastward of the Cape. 
[ Dantzic is about fifteen miles to the east of the Cape. | 


ComMuUTATION oF Taxes. Sir SamMueL WHALLEY moved, on 
Tuesday, 

“That as the Assessed Taxes are prejudicial to the home trade and mannfactures of 
this country, and as their pressure occasioned persons of moderate fortunes to spoml 
their incomes abroad, it is expedient that they should be repealed, and the d 
in the revenue supplied by a tax upon real property, securities on real property 
the public Funds.” 

He said that as his health would not allow him to do justice to the 
subject, he should leave it in the hands of Mr. Robinson. 
Mr. Rosinson then moved an amendment, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the expediency of a revision avsll 
such commutation of taxes as may afford relief to the labouring and productive classes, 
and to equalize the pressure by a more equal di-tribution of the public burdens, so that 
the interest of the National Debt, and the necessary charges for the public service, 
after making every practicable reduction, may be raised with the least injury to the in- 
dustry and improvement of the country.” 

Mr. Robinson had scarcely commenced his speech, when the House 
was counted out, ai a quarter before six o’clock. 


Fetons Property Bitt. Mr. Rorcu moved that this bill should 
be considered in Committee on Wednesday. Sir Jonn Camron. ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of it: it went further than Mr. Rotch had at 
first stated. He moved that it be considered that day three months; 
which the House agreed to; so the bill is lost. 


DismigsaAt oF Navy Orricers. Sir Epwarp Coprincron pre- 
sented a petition, on Monday, from a Dr. Williams, a Navy surgeon, 
who complained of having been dismissed from the service by the 
Board of Admiralty, without any means being allowed him of dis- 
proving the imputations on his character which formed the pretence for 
his dismissal. Sir Edward in strong language reprobated the general 
conduct of the Admiralty as regarded the entertaining of complaints 
against officers, and refusing them courts of inquiry. It had been im 
contemplation to dismiss himself from the service ; but the Admiralty 
dared not do it, as he could have exposed their conduct in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Lasoucnere and Sir James Grauam defended the practice of 
the Board generally; and in regard to this Dr. Williams, said, that he 
had been guilty of dishonourable and ungentlemanlike conduct, and was 
not fit to remain in the service. 

Reicious AssEMBLIES Birt. On the motion of Mr. Hardy, 
this bill was read a third time on Wednesday, by a majority of 88 ¢ 
33, and passed the House of Commons. 

Brizery Brit. This bill was committed pro formd on Wedneséay, 
on the understanding that no further steps were to be taken with # 
this sessict: ; as Lord JouHn Russet said, the period of the session 
was too far advanced to allow of the measure being fairly discussed. 

CarrickFERGUS Borovcu. On the motion of Mr. O’ Conners, 
on Monday, the issue of a new writ for this borough was postponed to 
the fifth day of the next session. 

New Writs. A new writ was ordered on Tuesday for Edinburgh, 
Mr. Abercromby having accepted the office of Master of the Mint. 
{The House loudly cheered this announcement.] On Wednesday, a 
new writ was ordered for Wexford County; Mr. Carew having beem 
made an Irish Peer. 

Lerrn Harzour Bitz. This bill was thrown out on Monday, at 
the second reading, on the motion of Mr. Murray (the Lord Adva- 
cate); who stated that the Government had resolved to take the sub- 
ject into its own hands. 

CHIMNEYSWEEPERS REGULATION Bitt. On the motion of the 
Duke of SuTHERLAND, this bill was read asecond time in the Heuse of 
Lords last night ; and referred to a Select Committee, 
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Che Cart. 

x The King and Queen have been entertaining a numerous party of 
distinguished visiters at Windsor during the week. Among them are 
the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, Prince George of 
Cambridge, the Dutchess of Northumberland, the Duke of Cleveland, 
the Duke and Dutchess of Richmond, the Duke of Dorset, and Lady 
Clinton. 

On Tuesday and Thursday, their Majesties, in company with most 


of their guests, went to Ascot Heath, and were present at almost all 
the races. 





Che Metrapslis. 
aw The}foundation-stone of the-Brixton Almshouses, to be erected. in 
commemoration of the passing of the Reform Act, was laid.on-Satur- 
day, by' Lord John Russell. ‘Thenumber of almshouses is to:be one 
hundred ; but the fouridation of twelve only was laid. ‘The'company 
present at the ceremony was very numerous. After it ‘was over, the 
gentlemen adjourned to dinner at the’ London Tavern. 

The Subscribers to the Literary Fund dined together at the Free- 

masons’ Tavern on Saturday; the Duke of Somerset in the chair. 
Among the company, were Lucien Bonaparte, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. 
Lockhart; Mr. Macready,.and Mr. Theodore Hook. The last-named 
gentleman, after the departure of the President, took the chair-and en- 
jivened the company with puns and witticisms. 
: The Criterion, Brighton coach, which starts from the Three Nuns 
in Aldgate, was overturned, on Saturday afternoon, with fatal conse- 
quences. Sir William Cosway, a gentleman of property in Kent, and 
the opponent of Sir E. Knatchbull at the last election, overtook the 
edach as it was going down Gracechurch Street, and seated himself on 
the box by the driver. As the coach was going over London Bridge, 
the horses took fright at a dray, which the man who drove it persisted 
in keeping in the middle of the road. In endeavouring to check the 
horses, the pole of the coach was broken, and knocking against the legs 
of the leaders, rendered them quite unmanageable. The driver exerted 
himself in vain to stop them ; andaman who was desired by the coach- 
man to keep off, seized the reins of the horses just as they reached 
Stone’s End in the Borough, and clung to them, till the coaeh was sud- 
denly overset. Sir William Cosway was in the act of creeping over 
the top of the coach to the back, with the intention of getting off be- 
hind, _ at the time of the overset; and the unfortunate gentleman 
was thrown off with such violence, that his brains-were literally dashed 
out. Another passenger, named Todhunter, was also very much hurt, 
three of his ribs being broken. There were three other outside pas- 
sengers, one of them a lady, who were all more or less bruised. An in- 
quest was held on the body of Sir W. Cosway on Monday, which was 
adjourned to Friday. 

Yesterday, the Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict, “ that the coach 
was overturned in consequence of the pole having been broken; and 
that there was no blame attributable to the coachman, who acted with 
= _— propriety under the difficult circumstances in which he was 
placed.’ 

The Times gives the following interesting particulars of the life of 
Sir William Cosway. 

** He was formerly secretary to Lord Collingwood, and received a wound in 
the head at the battle of Trafalgar. Lady Cosway, the widow of the deceased 
is a Qaughter of Mr. Halliday, the banker, in St. James’s Street. Sir William 
was the son of a baker of Devonport. His first employment was in the Vic- 
tualling Office in the Dockyard, from which he entered the Navy. There 
he filled successively the situations of captain’s secretary, purser, &c., and 
eventually became secretary to Lord Collingwood ; by whom he was highly re- 
spected, and whose confidence he enjoyed in the highest degree. Indeed, so 
well did that gallant and intellectual officer think of Mr. Cosway, that he ex- 

a wish that his daughter should marry him. The young lady was not 
per bows, and every thing was arranged for the completion of this auspicious 
and highly flattering union, when, by one of those dreadful accidents from which 
Sir William was so often a sufferer, and eventually a victim, he had the misfor- 
tune to have both his legs broken as he was driving one day through Teinple 
Bar in agig. His horse shied at a light tax-cart, coming in an opposite direc- 
tion, and started off with great speed ; but being pulled on the wrong side, ran 
right upon the tax-cart, the shafts of which penetrated and broke both Mr. 

ay’s legs. This calamity was an awful one under his circumstances ; and 
compelled him to confine himself to his chamber some years. The young lady 
had the constancy to wait no less than three years for tis recovery; but that 
being stili regarded as doubtful, she married another. In a few weeks afterwards, 
however, Mr. Cosway’s recovery was pronounced complete; and he then mar- 
vied the lady who is still living to lament his Joss.” 





In the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, Lord Denman dis- 
charged the rule which had been obtained by Mr. Gully, M.P., for a 
new trial of an action in which Mr. Ridsdale had obtained a verdict 
against him of 500/. damages as compensation for an assault. His 
Lordship said, the Jury had taken a stronger view of the case than the 
court, but he would not disturb the verdict. 

On Thursday, the rule against Mr. Robert Franks, for the author- 
ship of some articles published in the Sunday Herald, and alleged to be 
libels on Mr. De Mole, Clerk to the Merchant Tailors Company, 
was made absolute; after a long speech for the defendant, by Mr. Hill. 

The Lord Mayor was employed on Thursdayin the examination of 
William Jackson, the man who was chief agent in the assault and ab- 
duction of Norris, the calinetmaker, some weeks ago. It will be re- 
collected that Norris was thrust into a hackney-coach by some men, 
one of whom was described as tall, and wearing mustachios. The 
prisoner is supposed to be the man; and as he also answers to the de- 
scription of one of the persons suspected of being concerned in the rob- 
bery of the Bungay Bank, the Police have been for some time in 
search of him; and at length succeeded in arresting him, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hanway Street, Oxford Street, where Norris’s parents 
live. There appears to be little doubt of the prisoner being the 
robber; and that he ‘has in turn been robbed by some one, whom he 
suspects to be young Norris. This accounts for his attempt to seize 
the latter. He had been lodging for some time at the elder Norris’s 
honse, though Mrs. Norris denied having any recollection of him. The 
Lord Mayor remanded the prisoner; and advised the woman Norris 
to brighten up her recollection, as he knew a great deal of what he 
was perfectly aware she knew also. It was suspected that this woman 








had money concealed in her stays: she was searehed, but none was 
“ 
found. 


William Baker, a customhouse officer, was brought before the 
Thames Street Magistrates on Tuesday, charged with having set his 
dog at some boys who were bathing in the Thames. The dog, a fierce 
mastiff, plunged into the water, and seized a lad by the head, which he 
lacerated dreadfully; and it is feared the poor fellow will not live. 
There was no imputation of malice against the prisoner; who received 
a good character, and was liberated on his promise to appear when 
called on. 

Several members of Trades Unions, principally tailors, have 
been examined at Police-offices during the week, on charges of using 
threats and violence towards persons who continued to work for their 
employers, regardless of the ‘good of the trade.” They have gene- 
rally been fined and imprisoned, or held to bail to keep the peace. 

About two thousand German tailors have obtained regular employ- 
— as journeymen in the Metropolis, in consequence of the late 
strike. 

A few days ago, a fierce bull-dog, kept in the yard of Messrs. Grif- 
fiths, brewers in Lambeth, attacked a Mr. Wallace, who had business 
on the premises, and lacerated his right arm in a dreadful manner. Mr, 
Wallace, however, kicked him over on his back, and then stuck the 
prong of a pitchfork down in his throat, which nearly killed him. 





The Country. 

Oxford has been crowded during the week, with people of all 
ranks who flocked to see the grand ceremony of the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of the University. All 
the private dwellings, rooms, and inns, were filled with visiters. 
In default of beds, sofas were in great requisition, and many esteemed 
the loan of a few yards of floor anda cloak, an especial favour. The 
Duke arrived in Oxford about four o’clock on Monday afternoon, at- 
tended by a numerous cavalcade, who went out some distance to meet 
him. He rode in an open barouche ; looked full of spirits and health; 
and appeared to enjoy exceedingly the deafening cheers, which above, 
around, and below, from the balconies, windows, piazzas, and the 
streets, welcomed his arrival. He alighted at the door of University 
College, of which the Vice-Chancellor is Master. 

On Tuesday, the first day of the ceremony, the crush at the different 
entrances to the Theatre wastremendous. The ladies were all admitted 
without confusion, and the regulations made were generally judicious ; 
but were not acted upon with sufficient precision; as the doors by 
which the Masters of Arts, Bachelors, and Under Graduates were to 
enter, were not opened until a quarter of an hour after the appointed 
time of ten o’clock. Thus a vast crowd was collected ; and in the pro- 
gress through the narrow passages to the Theatre, caps, coats, and 
gowns, were mercilessly mangled, and many suffered severely, though 
no bones were troken. The iron railing near the schools was abso- 
lutely forced down by the pressure; and those persons who were 
nearest to it fell, and received severe bruises. When once, however, 
the Theatre was gained, the magnificent spectacle it disclosed was suf- 
ficient to repay the sufferers for all they had endured. The corre- 
spondent of the Times, who had seen two coronations, gives the pre- 
ference to the scene at Oxford. He was indeed quite enraptured with 
the splendour of the spectacle: take a sample of his description. 

“¢ As soon as you entered the Theatre, there was a prospect almost too dazzling 
to be looked upon. Around you, and above you, to the right and to the left, 
were crowds of beauties, who compelled you, in spite of your Christianity, to 
think of the houris of Mahomet’s paradise. Look where you would, you en« 
countered the glances of their bright eyes; and in those glances was all ‘the 
mind, the music breathing from the face,’ which youthful poets, forgetful of 
reality, too often indulge their fancy in describing. I believe that you are al- 
ready aware that during the encinia the rising semicircle of the Theatre is re- 
served for the Noblemen and the Doctors, and that immediately behind them are 
placed the ladies of Peers and the different members of their families. The 
gallery immediately facing this semicircle was reserved for ladies, who, though 
equally respectable in the eyes of society, are not so in those of the Herald’s 
College. With these ladies, by the monastic regulations of the University, it 
was forbidden that any male animals, whether of the gown or of the town, 
should intermix. The practical effect of this regulation, absurd as it appears in 
principle, was admirable. You had all the colours of the rainbow, and a few 
more, presented to you in close contact, amid a profusion of feathers and flowers, 
which I should in vain attempt to describe. Nothing could be more striking, 
nothing more magnificent. If there was any thing to complain of, it was only 
that the less juvenile of the ladies occupied too prominent a place, if I may bor- 
row a phrase from Petronius, in the ‘erudite eyes’ of the University. But even 
with that drawback, the coup d’eil was beyond all description for attraction and 
beauty and magnificence.” 

At length the galleries were filled ; and as no more tickets had been 
distributed than would admit the right number of visiters, there was 
something like order established. A unanimous cry then arose for a 
cheer for the Duke of Wellington ; which was given at the very top of 
the lungs of the ardent multitude. A number of other names were 
then called. Earl Grey was well hissed; Lord Brougham, partially 
hissed, and partially cheered. The Duke of Cumberland, who had 
arrived the previous evening at the rooms of his son’s tutor, Mr. Jelf, 
was greeted with unanimous, uproarious applause: so were also Lord 
Wynford and Lord Lyndhurst. Some unpopular members of the Uni- 
versity, such as Dyer, one of the Proctors, and Dr. Gaisford, Dean of 
Christchurch, were hooted by the younger students. 

Soon after eleven, Dr. Crotch, upon the organ, announced the ap- 
proach of the Duke; who soon appeared, dressed in a black coat, 
across which he wore his blue riband of the Garter, with a black silk 
mantle and gold fringe—the latter being the proper costume’ of the 
Chancellor of the University. In the Duke’s train, were Lords Lon- 
donderry, Montague, Hill, Mahon, Apsley, Sir G. Murray, Sir H. 
Hardinge, Sir R. Inglis, Sir C. Wetherell, Sir T. Ackland, and others. 
There were also present eleven Archbishops and Bishops, and numet- 
ous other noblemen and gentlemen whose names are not given. Among 
the distinguished ladies, were the Princess Lieven, Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Lady Brownlow and her daughters, Ladies Herbert, Gran- 
ville Somerset, &c. 

When the cheering had subsided, the Duke, in a short Latin speech, 
opened the business of the Convocation,’ by stating that it was coll- 
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vened to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causd, on the 
following individuals. 
His Excellency Baron Dedel, the Dutch Minister. ( Cheers.) 
His Exce}lency the Count Matuschewitz, the late Russian Minister. (Cheering.) 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T. (Jmmense’checring.) i 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. (Still louder* cheering.) 
The Most Noble the. Marquis of Salisbury. 
Sag pce dg se ao of Bute. (reat cheering.) 
onourable inchilses ti 
The Right Honesreble the Earl 7 Warwick ee 
The Right Honourable Earl De la Warr. (Cheering.) 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosslyn, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Wilton. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Brownlow. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Falmouth. 
The Right Honourable Fitzroy Somerset. 
The Right Honourable Granville Somerset. 
The Right Honourable Francis Egerton. 
The Right Honourable Viscount Strangford. 

The Right Honourable Lord Burghersh. 

Sir J. A, Park. 

Sir J. Vanghan. 

Sir James Scarlett. (Immense cheering.) 

After the Chancellor had gone through the list once, he went 
through it a second time; and after each name, on proposing the ad- 
mission, said—‘ Placetne vobis Domini Doctores, placetne vobis Magis- 
tri?” The Convocation replied with one voice, ‘“ Placet.” The Duke 
then turned round, .and said in a voice half aside, but audible, “ Now 
I shall get on.” This declaration caused much laughter 

When this ceremony was completed, Dr. Phillimore, as Professor 
of Civil Law, proceeded to “ present” the new Doctors to the Chan- 
cellors and Proctors—the Doctissimi Cancellarii, and Egregii Procura- 
tores. The following resumé of his Latin address is taken from the 
Times. 

‘ He said that twenty years had now elapsed since he had had the honour and 
gratification of seeing in the University a similar assemblage of noble and dis- 
tinguished individuals. On that occasion, he had presented to the University as 
honorary Doctors the illustrious heroes who had visited the country with the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. Intense as his delight was upon 
that occasion, it wanted one circumstance to render it complete—the presence of 
the greatest commander of them all, our own countryman, the Duke of Welling~ 
ton. After alluding to the merits of the late Chancellor, Lord Grenville, who 
had added lustre to the course of study adopted in the University, by pursuing 
the same course after he had left the University to mingle in the world,—and 
after stating that that noble Jord had found consolation in extreme old age in 
those literary acquirements which had furnished him so many triumphs and his 
country so many benefits in manhood,—he proceeded to observe, that on the 
death of that great and good man, it became the duty of the University to select 
out of the noble and distinguished individuals whom it had reared in its bosom, 
aworthy successor to that noble lord. Merit, he said, was not of one class. 
There were different roads to the temple of fame, and different men must distin- 
guish themselves in different ways. One man made his way to eminence by li- 
terature, another by arts, another by arms. Of this latter class, none were more 
illustrious than the noble Duke now their Chancellor. Be witness his triumphs 
in India, Portugal, and Spain—his victories at Salamanca, on the Pyrenees, and 
[ ett above all, his liberation of Europe in the bloody field of Wa- 

erloo. 

After dwelling some time on this theme, he presented the Doctors, 

aying high compliments to several, especially M. Dedel (the Dutch 

ing’s envoy) and Lord Fitzroy Somerset. ‘The former the Doctor 
termed ‘‘pacis amicus,” and said that he had been sent to this country 
‘ad componendas controversias,” which the reporter waggishly renders 
“to compose protocols.” Each Doctor after being presented, stepped 
from the area into the Doctor’s circle, and shaking hands with the 
Chancellor, passed on to his seat. 

Three other orations were then delivered by members of the Uni- 
versity,—one by the Public Orator; another by Mr. Kenington, of 
Trinity ; and another by Mr. Anstice, late of Christ Church. The 
Chancellor then said, in a loud tone— Dissolvimus hance Convocatio- 
nem ;” and the company left the theatre. All was over by two o'clock. 
The Duke, attended in the same manner as he came, returned to Uni- 
versity College. Shortly afterwards, he drove out to make some calls. 

_ On Wednesday, the Convocation was reopened with ceremonies 
similar to those perfurmed on the previous day; but as the morning 
was showery, the spirits of the visiters were somewhat damped. The 
upper gallery was occupied by the Junior Under Graduates ; who were 
even more noisy and uproarious than their predecessors, the Senior 
Under Graduates, on Tuesday. The names of different University 
officers were called out, and hissed or cheered as it might happen. The 
political feelings of those lads were then exhibited, in hissing the Duke of 
Sussex, and Lords Grey, Brougham, and Durham; and in cheering Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Stanley, and Sir Edward Sugden: groans were 
given for the London University, the Gower Street Company, 
Stinkomalee, &e. “The Dissenters” were hissed with a long pro- 
tracted snufile, and ery of “ Amen.” Groans followed the call of Our 
French Allies ;” but cheers and laughter were given for “ Our French 
wines.” The King’s name was coldly received; the Queen’s, with 
those of the Dutchess of Kent and Prineess Victoria, loudly cheered. 

Down with the present Administration!” was a sentiment most cor- 
dially received by these Tory striplings. 

The Duke of Wellington’ was accompanied by a numerous train, as 
on the day before; and degrees were conferred on Lords Clanwil- 
liam, Norreys, Mahon, Encombe, Arthur Hill, Monson, Teign- 
mouth, Fitzgerald and Vesey, Lyndhurst, Wynford, Templemore, 
Stuart de Rothesay, Sir Hussey Vivian, General Sabloncoff (who was 
partially hissed), Messrs. T. Parker, Arbuthnot, H. Pierrepont, 
Goulburn, G. R. Trevor, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and F. Spencer. 
When the degree was conferred on Lord Encombe, the cheering was 
most vociferous ; and when the ceremony of presenting him was to be 
performed, every eye was turned on his grandfather, Lord Eldon, who 
‘was this day in the Duke’s train., The old man was much affected, and shed 
bevy plentifully. After gazing some time upon his grandson and heir, he 
evel 9 upon the table before him and hid his face from the spec- 

S. avery one present, as may easily be believed, sympathized 
Strongly with the old Chancellor's feelings. Lord“Lyndhurst, Lord 


(Cheers.) 
( Applause.) 


ynford, and Sir Huss ivi 3 ap- 
phe 0) mt ng ey Vivian were among the most warmly ap 


After the degrees had been conterred, the Installation Ode, by Mr. 


* It may be diffic i i i 
mi licult to conceive a degree surpassing “ immense;’’ but the descrip- 
five epithets afe from the report in the Times, ? ’ F . 





Keble, was performed to music by Dr. Crotch; but the performance 
was interrupted by the crowd in the area, where the pressure was im~ 
mense : voices crying to be let out were constantly heard, with shouts 
of “Stop the music.” The Duke held up his hand in vain to implore 
silence A young boy was thrown down and trampled on. With great 
difficulty he was lifted up over the heads of some gentlemen into the 
Doctor's semicircle. Several persons fought their way out of the 
Theatre by main force. 

After the Installation Ode, several students recited poems and ad- 
dresses in different languages, full of eulogy of the Duke, who hardly 
knew which way to look amidst such a shower of the most fulsome 
flattery. About three o’clock, the Convocation was again dissolved 5 
and then numerous parties of gentlemen and ladies partook of refresh 
ments in the cloistered halls, the doors of which their founders in- 
tended should have remained for ever closed against the fair. 

The Chancellor held a levee in the afternoons both of Tuesday andl 
Wednesday. He dined with the Vice-Chancellor on Tuesday, and 
with the Dean of Christ Church on Wednesday. 

In the evening, there was a splendid ball at the Star Inn. 

On Thursday morning, the Bishop of Oxford preached a strong 
High Church Sermon at St. Mary’s Church, for the benefit of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. There was no shouting in the church; but mang 
deep and hearty congratulations were exchanged on the effective and 
powerful champion the Establishment had just secured. 

There were concerts on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, at the 
Theatre. Phillips and Madame Caradori, appear to be the principal 
favourites of the Oxonians. On Thursday, the Duke of Cumberland 
mixed in the assembly, in plain clothes, and was again enthusiastically 
cheered. The heavy rain in the evening caused all the sedans and 
carriages to be in requisition ; and ladies, divines, and students, scam~ 
pered home through the streets in dirty confusion. 

There wasa repetition, with little variety, of the proceedings of the 
three previous days, in the Theatre yesterday. ‘There was the same 
noisy cheering, and the same pressure of crowds. The Dissenters, 
O’Connell, his Tail, Rint, Rapale, &c. were classically hissed. 
«“ Blackwood” and the “ Standard” were applauded. ‘ ‘The reporter 
of the Times” was gently hissed; for such we take to be the meaning 
of the following metaphorical and shadowy passage in that gentleman's 
own report of the circumstance— 

“‘ [ heard but a faint sound rustling over my head, very much resembling im 
length and volume that which a languid breath of air occasionally raises among 
the leaves of two or three unfortunate limes duly planted before the garden-gate 
of some happy nook in the retirement of Islington.” 

A long list of new Doctors was again gone through. Among the 
noticeable persons so honoured, were Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Mr. Charles Ross, Mr. Alexander Baring, Mr. John 
Gibson Lockhart, Mr. Westmacott the sculptor, Mr. Wilkie the 
painter, Mr. Blore the architect, Mr. Frere (of the Antijacobin), and 
Mr. Richard Jenkins. Thus the Convocation was not broken up 
without some men, whose merits are distinct from their Toryism, being 
placed among those whom the Duke of Wellington has delighted to 
honour. They were left, however, till the last—to bring up the fag- 
end of the learned phalanx. Congratulatory addresses in English, 
Greek, and Latin, were repeated as before. The Convocation was 
finally dissolved by dumb-show, amidst thundering cheers. 

Another concert followed in the evening, at which the Duke was not 
present. He dined with a large party at St. John’s College; and left 
Oxford for London this morning, in company with the Duke of Cume 
berland. 





The nomination of candidates for Cambridge took place on Tuesday. 
The scene was an exceedingly noisy and tumultuous one, and very little 
of what fell from the candidates could be distinctly heard. Mr. Spring 
Rice exerted himself to defend, and Sir Edward Sugden to impugn, 
the measures and policy of Government. The show of hands was de- 
clared to be in favour of Mr. Rice; and Sir Edward demanded a poll, 
which commenced at nine o’clock on Weduesday morning. In the early 
part of the day, Sir Edward Sugden was 90 votes ahead of his antago 
nist; who, however, gradually beat down the majority, till the numbers 
became even—511 each; though it was stated at first that the Tory 
candidate had a majority of 4. The polling recommenced at eight om 
Thursday; the friends of both candidates making extreme exertions. 
Mr. Rice, however, had the advantage; and at the final close, the 
numbers stood thus— 


Bios, Wis, DRAG «x cnascvsins ones desvannanedpounsexsuanes, ale 
Sir Edward Sugden ......-seeee0+ ‘anstoeses:. SOME 


Majority ...ccrecccesseseesscccssceree 2D 

Both parties, as might be expected after so close a struggle, were in 
a high state of excitement; and it was in vain for the candidates to ate 
tempt speechification from the hustings. Mr. Rice waved a laurel 
branch over his head, in token of victory. This gave great offence to 
Sir Edward Sugden; who alluded to it with some bitterness in his 
speech from his inn-windows. Sir Edward also intimated, notwith- 
standing a declaration to the contrary made at the beginning of the can- 
vass, that it was not impossible he might again offer himself on some 
future vacancy, though he would not pledge himself on that point. Mr, 
Spring Rice also spoke to his victorious partisans. He was of course 
full of thankfulness and congratulation. ‘The deserters from his cause, 
he said, had not been numerous. He stood before them on the broad 
principle of Reform, distinctly pledged to remedy corporate abuses. 

The charges of undue influence and bribery have been freely bandied 
about on both sides, during this contest. It is probable that there is 
not much difference between them in this respect. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, who is also a licensing Magistrate, is charged 
with having intimated his resolution to refuse licenses to all the tavern- 
keepers, &e. who voted for Mr. Rice. On the other hand, it is probable 
that. the Government influence was exerted in behalf of the Colonial 
Secretary ; who must have it in his power, from the extensive patron- 
age of his office, to remunerate handsomely very many of his sup- 
porters, 

The Government party circulated a handbill on Tuesday, containing 
a statement made to Mr. Rice’s Committee by the gardener of the 
Vice-Chanceilor, Mr. King; who had been threatened with dismissal 
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by his master for refusing to vote for Sugden. The reported dialogue 
between the Committee and the witness closed as follows. 

* Committee— Your conduct does you infinite honour; both in the kindness 
with which you speak of your master, and in the moral courage which you have 
shown on thisoccasion. The town is under great obligations to you. 

* Answer—lI would do any thing else to oblige him. He is beloved by Fel- 
lows, students, and servants; but I felt this to be a public duty between God 
and my conscience.” 

The Sugden Committee were at no loss to furnish a counterpart to 
this. A journeyman bookbinder had been requested by his master to 
vote for Rice, after having promised to vote for his opponent: his 
master then ordered him on an errand to Peterborough, but the man 
would not go: so that the Committee published their dialogue with the 
Tory patriot, concluding with “ Your conduct does you infinite 
honour,” &c. 
The Mayor announced the return of Mr. Rice from the hustings 
esterday evening; and after another congratulatory address, the chair- 
ing took place; and the successful candidate departed for London. 





The Council of the Birmingham Political Union assembled in full 
force on Tuesday evening last, at their rooms in Great Charles Street ; 
when, after considerable discussion on the state of public opinion with 
regard to political affairs, the following minute and resolution were, 
with one dissentient, adopted. 

«* This Council, professing to represent the interests and opinions of the lower 
and middle classes of the people, and having always regarded the restoration of the 
liberty and prosperity of cheas classes as the main object of their labours ; and in the 
prosecution of this great work having honestly discharged their duty to the best 
of their abilities, undismayed by either difficulties or dangers; and looking back 
with satisfaction upon the part they have taken in promoting a Reform in the 
Representation of the People, but most sincerely regretting that that Reform has 
been insufficient to produce the beneficial effects which they contemplated, and 
still more regretting that the existing state of the public mind and of circumstances 
does not afford the present means of protecitg a further and more beneficial Re- 
form ; and this Council considering, that as good subjects and good citizens, it is 
their bounden duty carefully to abstain from all rash or useless proceedings ; and 
considering also, that the unhappy discords which have latterly broken out in 
many parts of the kingdom between the middle and lower classes of the people 
render any combined operations for their mutual benefit extremely difficult, or 

: et i ; 


altogether imp ; ing these things, the Council of the Birmingham 
Political Union has resolved— 


¢ That it is expedient that the proceedings of this Council, and of the Political 
Union, should be suspended for the present.” 

Three of the principal mills in Leeds—those of Messrs. Gott and 
Sons, Messrs. James Sides and Co., and Messrs, Sheepshanks and 
Co.—were brought to a stand last week; and the masters informed their 
workmen that they must all sign the declaration proposed by the 
Masters’ Committee, renouncing their connexion with the Trades Union, 
or they must leave their employment. Nearly all the men in the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Gott and Sons, namely, about 240, have signed the 

weclaration, and have gone to work: the workmen of the other two 
establishments almost unanimously determined to join their fellow- 
unionists ; and thus the turn-outs in Leeds are considerably augmented. 
It is estimated that the number of workpeople in the establishments 
which have required a signature of the declaration is 6000; of whom 
about 1500, or one fourth, have signed, and are now at work. 

The woollen manufacturers of Halifax have imitated the example of 
those at Leeds, and have required their men to sign a declaration aban- 
doning the Trades Union. ‘The refusal of the men to do this has 
brought twenty-five mills to a stand, and of course great numbers of 
workmen are out of employ. 

We understand that an action has been commenced by Mr. John 
Ivatt Briscoe, M.P., as Lord of the Manor, for trespass committed in 
running races, and erecting booths, on the Epsom Downs; the Lord 
contending that there is no prescriptive, or other suflicient title to do 
so. No pains or expense will be spared in resisting the claim thus 
Imade.—Essex Mercury. 

On Tuesday afternoon, as Mr. C. Powell junior, of Upper Harley 
Street, was riding on Ascot Heath, during the races, his horse became 
restive, and threw him on the ground before a gentleman’s carriage which 
was passing at a rapid rate, the wheels of which passed over his neck and 
body. The unfortunate gentleman was immediately removed into a 
booth, and surgical assistance promptly procured ; but all endeavours to 
restore animation proved ineffectual. 

During the present week, at Oxford, hot-house grapes have been 
selling at 10s. a pound, and peaches at 2. 14s. a dozen. 

A Quaker, extensively engaged in the corn and flour trade, is said to 
have decamped from Bath to America with upwards of 10,000/. of his 
creditors’ money. 








ASCOT RACES, 

These races commenced at about two o’clock on Tuesday ; when the 
King and Queen, with a numerous suite in ten carriages, arrived on the 
ground. Among the company in the Royal cortege, were Prince 
George of Cambridge, the Duke and Dutchess of Richmond, Duke of 
Dorset, Duke of Cleveland, Earls of Lichfield, Denbigh, and Albe- 
marle. Besides the Royal party, there was a very numerous assemblage 
of fashionables. The course was crowded, and the weather on the 
whole favourable. The following is the account of the running. 

Tre St. James's Pauace Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. for 3 years old colts, 
8st. 7lb., and fillies, 8st.3lb. The winner of the Derby to carry 7ib., the winner of 
the Oaks 5lb. extra. New Mile. 18 Subscribers. 

Seventeen horses were entered; but among these was Plenipotentiary, the 
winner of the Derby; and as no one would allow his horse to face him, he 
gently cantered over the course, and won the stakes for his owner, Mr. Batson. 
Propuce Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 71b., fillies, 8st. 31b.; 

(3lb and 51b. allowed, &e.) New Mile. 5 Subscribers. 
Lord Jersey’s ch. f. Nell Gwynne, by Sultan.......... sese 
Duke of Richmond’s f. Gulistan, by Whalebone, 3b. . 
_ Lord Orford’s f, by Emilius, out of Rachel, 3lb,...........- soree 3 

Betting—7 to 4 and 2 to 1 on Nell Gwynne; who won in a canter by two 
lengths, after a miserable race. 

Tae Oatianps Stakes, of 30 sovereigns each, 20 ft. Two miles and a half, 
Colonel Peel’s Malibran, 4 years, 7st. 2lb.......... 
Mr. Pickernell’s Repentance, 4 years, 7st. 61b.. 





erecssese 8 
_ This race, once so important, created little or no interest: of nine horses han- 
dicapped, not more than four accepted, and of these two only came to the post. 





It was considered so great a certainty, that 5 to 1, indeed almost any odds yow 

liked, were laid upon Malibran. 

Tas Fern Hivt Staxes of 100 sovereigns, h. ft. for 3 years old; colts, 8st. 71b., fillies, 

8st. 3lb.; untried stallions allowed 3lb, New Mile. 10 Subscribers. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Alexis, by Leviathan, 3lb.... 1 

Mr. W. M. Stanley’s byc. Skimmer, by Skitt .........++.+.. eves 8 

Duke of Grafton’s ch. c. Olympic, by Reveller............+: 

Duke of Richmond’s g. Holkar, by Helenus, 3lb. ........ 

Lord Verulam’s f. by Mameluke, out of Varennes, 3lb...... oe eens, 5 ” 
Betting—Even on Olympic; 5 to 1 against Alexis; and 6 to ] against Skim 

mer : very little done. 
His Magesty’s Piate of 100 guineas, To start at the New Mile Post,and go once round, 
Sir G. Heathcote’s Astracan, 4 years, 9st. 21D... .6.eccerceesoees L 
Mr. Etwall’s Revenge, 4 years, 9st. 2lb,.... eovcees eccccccccesee & 
Mr. Payne's Ganges, 3 years, 7st. 21h. ...60..eceeees oveues cosee @ 
Betting—3 to 1 on Revenge; 4 to 1 against Ganges; and high odds against 
the winner. 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft ; colts, 8st. 7lb., fillies, 8st. 3lb. The New 
Mile. 9 Subscribers, 
Duke of Grafton’s Olympic, by Reveller......6..+ 
General Grosvenor’s Dick, by Lamplighter, .. 
Lord Lichfield’s Whifefoot, by Sligo ..... . 
Betting—6 to 4 on Olympic; no other backed. 
ning, and won cleverly by a Teagth and a half, 

Tue Ascor Derby Sraxes, of 50 sovereigns each, h, ft.; colts, 8st. 6lb., fillies, 8s¢, 
3lb. To start at the Swinley Post. The winner of the Oaks, 5lb.extra. 10Subs. 

Mr. Cosby’s Pussey, by Pollio, 5lb, extra .......- . 

Mr. Forth’s Louisa, by Longwaist ........... ete ereceeceee 

Lord Exeter’s c. by Sultan, ont of Terapia’s dam....e..+.ee++0 

Mr. Payne’s Ganges, by Tigris ..... coccescececcsoes & 
Betting—7 to 4on Pussey, 2 to 1 against Louisa, and 6 to 1 against Ganges. 

Ganges took the lead, fo'!lowed by Pussey ; who, influenced by the Slb (for win- 

ning the Oaks), contented herself with the second place, to the turn. Here she 

came out, was never after headed, and won cleverly by more than a length. It 
is somewhat curious, that although this was called the Derby Stakes, the first 
and second were also first and second for the Oaks Stakes, the two Derby colts 
being last. The result proves that the Epsom running was perfectly correct. 

On Wednesday, notwithstanding the unfavourable appearance of the 
weather, the company on the heath was very numerous. The Royal 
party did not make their appearance. The running was not remarkable 
for excellence ; and the races being easily won. 

Tue AuBany Sraxes, of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft. for 3 years old colts, 8st. 7lb., and 
fillies, 8st. 31lb. ‘The winner of the 2,000 Guineas, Derby, or Oaks Stakes, to carry 5lb, 
extra, New Mile. 4 Subscribers, 

Mr. Greville’s Picklé, by Emilius ...... ee eerereceseers 
Duke of Grafton’s Montrose, by Reveller..... 





Olympic made all the run- 





eee ee eeee 


coccsese 1 
coccccreccccccces B 
Sir G. Heathcote’s Nisus, by Velocipede.......eeeeee. seeeeees 3B 
Tue Banquet Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 71b., and fillies, 8st. 41b, 
From the winning post once round. 6 Subscribers, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Mammoth, by Leviathan, walked over. 
Renewal of a Sweepstakes of 50 sovereigns each, 30 ft.; colts, 8st. 71b., and fillies, 
8st. 4lb., 2 years old. T.Y.C. 8 Subscribers, 
Mr. Wreford’s b. c. Welcome, by Luzborough—Victoria. . 
Colonel Peel's br. c. by Filho, out of Young Rhoda...... . 
Lord Chesterfield’s c, Witless, by Wamba, out of Rowena. 
Mr. Gratwick’s ch, f, by Partisan, out of Frederica..... eecvccces 
Lord Exeter's sister to Cactus, by Sultan ..........+eee08 ceeees 
General Grosvenor's br. f. Symmetry, by Phantom............ a 
Tae Swintey Sraxes, of 25 sovereigns each, for 3 years old, 7st. 4lb., and 4 years, 
8st. LOlb.; fillies allowed 3lb. Mile and a half, 5 Subscribers. 










sees 


ane Gere 





Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c. Samarcand, 4 years ...... Ooeererevece me 
Mr. Forth’s sister to Imbar, 3 years .......+-.-. soneee ce & 
Mr. Gardnor’s c. by Catton, out of Twatty, 4 years..........0005 3 


A Puate of £50 for all ages ; 3 years, 7st. 4b. ; 4 years, 8st. 7lb. ; 5 years, 9st. Llb.; 6 
years, and aged, 9st. 51b. Mares dllowed 3lb, The winner of a Plate or Sweepstakes 
in 1834 to carry 3lb. extra, Mile and a half. 

Mr. Greville’s Chantilly, 4 years ......0.+6 
Mr. Gardnor’s Messenger, 5 years ...... 
Mr. Cosby’s Bravo, 4 years.........00.65 evcesees eustene Secece OS 

5 to 4 against Messenger, and 2 to 1 against each of the others. Messenger 
took the lead, closely waited = by Chantilly till the turn, where she went up» 
ran alongside him till inside the distance-post ; left him there, and won cleverly. 
by alength. Bravo never got up. 

Marcu, 100, h. ft. Three quarters of a mile—Mr. Martyn's b.c. by Mameluke, dam 
by Comus, against Mr. Gardnor's Minikin, by Mameluke, off. 

Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft.; colts, 8st. 7lb., fillies, 8st. 3lb. New Mile. 

5 Subscribers, 
Mr. Cosby’s Stradbally .......... Cab edo csebreseese dees 
Lord Tavistock’s Cream ..-.e+.eececceeees vocese & 

The King and Queen, accompanied by a brilliant party, attended the 
races on Thursday. The principal interest, of course, was excited 
by the running for the Cup; but the sport began with the 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. ; for 3 years old colts, Sst. 7lb., fillies, 8st. 

3lb.; not engaged in the Derby or Oaks. New Mile. 3 Subscribers. 
Lord Chesterfield’s c, Fortunatus, by Sultan ............ coooe | 
Duke of Cleveland’s ec, Amurath, by Whisker ............. cocoon 8 

5 to 2 on Fortunatus, who won in a canter by two lengths. 

Then followed the race for 
Tur Gop Cup, value 300 sovereigns, by subscription of 20 sovereigns each, with 200 

sovereigns added from the fund; the second horse to receive 50 sovereigns from the 

stakes. 3 years old, 6st. 10lb.; 4 years, 8st. 2lb.; 5 yeurs, 8st. 12lb.; 6 years and 
aged, 9st. 3/b.; mares allowed 3lb. “To start at the Cup Post on the New Mile, and 
go once round. 27 Subscribers, 

Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Glaucus, by Partisan, 4 years......- cose 1 

Mr. Hall’s Rockingham, by Humphrey Clinker, 4 years......+.. 2 

Sir G. Heathcote’s Samarcand, by Blacklock, 4 years........+.0. 3 

Mr. Watt’s Belshazzar, by Blacklock, 4 years ........+..e000+ - 4 

The following also started, but were not placed :—Lord Exeter's Galatea, 5 years ; 
Mr. Hunter’s Morotto, 3 years ; Mr. J. Day’s Diana, 6 years ; Mr. Greville’s Chantilly, 
4 years; Mr. Etwall’s Revenge, 4 years; Mr. Forth’s Famine. 

The odds at starting were—5 to 2 against Glaucus; 5 to 1 against Morotto ; 
6 to 1 against Belshazzar; 7 to 1 against Diana; 10 to 1 against Samarcand ; 
10 to 1 against Revenge; 12 to ] against Rockingham. The horses started at 
a rattling pace, led off by Revenge, Chantilly, lying up with him, followed by 

Glaucus, Galatea also in the front for about a quarter of a mile, after which she 
dropped into the rear; next to Glaucus were Morotto and Belshazzar, Rock- 
ingham and the others being behind them, but all in good places, except Samarr 
cand, who was last round the first turn, where he was joined by Galatea, who 
never got up. Without any material change of position or diminution of speed, 
they neared the last turn, where Samarcand joined the horses in front, and 
Glaucus took the second place, Chantilly, Samarcand, Glaucus, and Re- 
venge, all looking well at this point. On getting into straight running, the 
pace began to tell; Galatea was already beaten, Diana then dropped off, Chantilly 
followed, nor did Revenge keep up much longer. Glaucus now went in front, 
Rockingham left the ruck, and at the distance was well up, and Samarcend 
lay immediately behind him; there was no other change. Glaucus maintain! 
his lead, and won very cleverly by a length. Samarcand was beaten more than. 
two lengths from Rockingham, Belshazzar about a length from him; Morotto- 
was fifth, Revenge sixth, Famine seventh, Chantilly eighth, Diana ninth, and 
Galatea (winner of the Cup last year) last ; all these were beaten off, Galatea at 
least a quarter of a mile. Instead of a gold cup the prize consisted of an im= 
mense piece of silver plate, emblematic of the ancient chariot races. 
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Two Yxars Op Sraxezs, of 30 sovereigns each, 20 ft., for 2 years old colts, 8st, Sib., 








and fillies, 8st. 2lb.; winners 3lb. extra, T. Y.C. Subscribers. 
Lord Orford’s b. c. by Reveller, out of Angelica ......... Re ccoee 1 
Duke of Cleveland’s c. by Emilius, out of Bee-in-a-Bonnet ...... 2 
Mr. Grant’s c. by Emilius, out of Worthless...... Covevcecccssee B 
Sir G. Heathcote’s ch, c. Valentissimo, by Velocipede ........... 4 
Lord Egremont’s b. f. Ethilda, by Skim, 3lb extra ....... seeseen © 
Mr. Ricardo’s f. by Mameluke, d. by Skim......0..-0.seeseeeee 6 
Tux Ecuipse Foor, with 200 sovereigns given by his Majesty, added to a Sweepstakes 


of 50 sovereigns each, p. p., for horses the property of members of the Jockey Club, 
Cup Course. 3 Subscribers. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Glaucus, 4 years, 8st. 10Ib. ... 
Mr. Cosby’s Galopade, 6 years, 9st. 9lb......... Corcces ore 
10 to 1 on Glaucus, who won in a canter by a length. 
Tux Wrinpsor Forest Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each, h., ii.; for 3 years o'd fillies, 
8st.4.b, Uld Mile. 7 Subscribers. 
Mr. Forth’s Louisa, by Longwaist ........+ évtave 
Mr. Greville’s Pickle, by Emilius..... ree aren eee 
3 and 4 to 1 on Lovisa. Won easy by more than a length. 
‘Tue Rovat Sraxes, of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft.; for 3 years ol 
Lord Jersey’s Glencoe walked over. 
The course yesterday was thinly attended, as the weather was very 
indifferent. The following is an account of the running. 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ...; for colts, 8st. 7lb., filies, 8st. 4lb.; 3 
years old; 3lb. allowed, &c. New Mile. Six subscribers, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Alexis, 3lb..... ° vee 
Lord Lichfield’s Altamont, 3lb..... 
His Masesty’s Pirate of 100 sovereigns for hunters 


1 
2 


New Mile, 9 Subs, 






9 
< 





year: 


3 5y » Ilst. jab. ; 6 years, 11st. 
12:b,; and aged, 12st. Maiden horses alowed 51b. Two Miles and a ‘stance. 
Tr. Gardnor’s b. h. Omen, aged...... vbceteves CURD eve wes we 1 
Mr. Cosby's Donegani, aged. .......c.sseccecscocsscecs $6aaene 2 
Mr. Coleman’s ch. g. Dr. Sewel', 6 years ...... toes Cocerecvees 3 
Mr. Nettleship’s Genuine, aged........ Cos eccccceseesoce eocose 4 
Mr. Fairlie’s Agnes (late Norna) aged..........000+ erccccessee SG 
Mr. Payne’s Que Genus, 6 years..... Coe ceseesesreecsesccccons 


Tug WoxrinenamM Stakes of 5 sovereigns eeck. for 3 years old and upwards, Three- 
quarters of a Mile. 11 Subscril rs, 


Lord Orford’s Clea-well, 4 years, 9st. 4"b.........6 grsecscosees i 
Mr. Kent’s Baleine, 4 years, 7st. 13lb........ Cc eecceverecsers -- O 
Duke of Richmond’s Holkar, 3 years, 6st. .0.. 6... sees sree eevee 0 
Sweepstakes of 50 sovereignseach, T. Y.C. 3 Subscribers. 
Lord Tavistock’s Cream, 7st. illb. .........+.eeeee Jecvetscsss Bi 
Lord Exeter’s Lumber (Zealoi’s dam), 7st. 13lb........ Oecercese 2 
Lord Lichfield’s Altamont, Sst. 71D. 0. ....cg eee cceee ee eeeeee ae 8 
Marcu, 100 sovereigns, h. .. Old Mile. 
Mr. Phillimore’s c. Puzzle, by Reveller, 8st. 7Ib........- coccsese lL 


Lord Verulam’s f. by Mameluke, out of Brocavd, 8ct. 3lb......... 

Won cleverly by a length. 
A Piate of 50 sovereigns; for 3 years old 7st. 7lb.; 4, 8st. ib. ; 5, 9st.; 6 vears, and 
aged, 9st, 4lb.; mares allowed 3lb, Winners in 1834 (matches excepted) 3lb, extra, 


2 


. Old Mile. The winner to be sold for 250 guineas, &c. 
Mr, M. Stanley’s The Skimmer, 3 years........ $506.4 0040 sree one 1 
Mr. Phillimore’s Titian, 4 years...........0. rer rE r ‘erne 8 





IRELAND. 


Mr. Mervyn Archdall has been returned Member for Fermanagh, in | 


place of his uncle, the General, without opposition. 

Mr. Robeit Shapland Carew, has been created Baron Carew of 
Wexford. A vacancy in ‘the representation of the county of Wexford 
is made by this creation; and a new writ was moved for in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. 

It is stated in letters from Dublin, that Mr. Sergeant Perrin is 





; about to retire, both from his duties as a senator and as a leading 

s counsel at the Jrish bar, in consequence of the precarious state of his | 
health. This will, if true, create another vacancy (the second within | 
a few weeks) for the county of Monaghan. 

The report of Dr. Doyle’s death, which we copied last week from 

r the Courier, was incoriect: the Doctor is very ill, but still alive. 

9 A new National Commercial Bank of Ireland, with a capital of five | 

y . 
millions, in five- pound shares, is in contemplation ; it is calculated that | 

" there will be established through its medium about 300 banks through- 
out the country. 

2 The Reverend Mr. Crotty, of Birr, was arrested on Sunday week, 
by Captain Vigno"les, on depositions made by the Reverend Mr. Ken- 
nedy. There was a general fight on this occasion in the chapel between 

e the parties of both priests, who each contended for exclusive posses- 

d sion of the edifice; and Captain Vignolles put out by force all the 
nloters.—Limerick Chronicle. 

it. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Earl of Winchilsea has published a letter in the Standard, ad- 
dressed to the people of England, calling their attention to the attacks 
which Ministers are making on the Established Church, and exciting 

00 ‘them to rise up in its defence. He thus writes in reference to the 

ommission just issued, and the declarations of Ministers in Par- 

Me a just d, and the declarat f Minist P 

lament— 

ad 

“TI beg to draw your attention to the purrort of that motion which was introduced 
in the lower House of Parliament by iae .onovravle Member for St. Albans; com. 
pare it with the sentiments delivered by the different members of his Majesty’s Govein- 
ment with refeience to this Commission and then let any candid or unprejudiced 
mind deny that this Commission is to effect ind’ ectly, and to the .vUest extent, that 

33 object which his Majes.’s ¢ivisers had, on that occasion, neither the candovr nor 

ly, firmness openly to avow to the couniry. 

’ Aer the explicit declaraiion (Gracious Gc 1! that we should have lived to sce the 

03 day when such a sentiment covk. fr"! fiom the lips of a leading legislator of this 

as hitherto Protestant country !) mede by the noble Earl at the head of his Majesiy’s 

pA Government, in the debaie in the House of Lords last night, that it was the duty of | 
ur Legislature to act in conformity w:th the sp*rit of the age in which we live, without 
ous Lantes s ; frit of the sige in which we 2i st 
by the slightest or remotest reference to the principle’ by which thet spirit may be cha- 
he racterized, whether influenced by ihe dark counsels of hel’ or animated Ly the pure 

k- recept of that blessed religion of which we profess ovrse!ves to be members,—a..er 

are his, I call upon you, whether as mem! 1s of our Established Church, or of those 

ho issenting congregations whose faith has been founded on the pure word of G: 1, one 

od and all boldly to stand fo. vard in the defence of the altars of this country, and by the 
, sacred duty which we owe to ourselves, our ch‘ldren, and to our G: }, firmly to resist the 

ae an are making to svrrender our religion into the hands of Popery, Sce; 

e- cism, and Infidelity.” 

the- . He hopes to see the avenues to the Throne choked up with pe*’- 

lly tions, and concludes with say ‘ng tbat, 

nt, . «———— Nought shall make us rue 

nd If England to itself do rest but true.” 

aed {This violent nobleman lives half a century too late. He shov'd 

an have figured in the days of Lord George Gorden, or headed the mob 

wf ‘whch butat Dr. Priestley’s library. His attempt to get up another 
ok Church and King cry, wi'l prove as abortive as his ludicrous fui 7 against 
ard the Duke of Wellington when the Catholic Relief Bill was proposed. ] 


‘ 








Earl Grey has been enabled by the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission, 
to provide for another relative as Commissioner, in Mr. Tighe Hamil- 


ton; who although called to the bar only a few months, has been se- 


lected in preterence to those who have only industry and experience to 
recommend them. Mr. Hamilton maicied a niece of Earl Grey 
(Miss Ponsonby) a few months since, and holds a legal situation cone 
terred upon him in consequence.— Post. 

The absence of Sir Robert Peel from the late festivities at Oxford 
has given rise to various conjectures. By some, it is attributed to that 
abruption of the Right Honovrable Baronet’s connection with the 
University, which took place when he was rejected as its Member ; 
while others look upon it as an augury of no very cordial feeling be- 
tween the new Chancellor and Sir Robert; in corroboration of whick 
latter view of the matter, it is veiy we'! know. that he has been for 
some time past not in the best possible odov- with the High Tory 
party.— Herald. 

To be consistent, the Whigs ought not to fear the absence of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies from Parliament, as it is an office, the 
very existence of which, when in Opposition, they decidedly set their 
faces against. Frequent motions for its dissolution may be found in 
the Pevliamentary debates.— Herald. 

The Duke of Richmond is engaged ina suit of importance in the 
French Courts. It appears that a number of the Freuch connexions of 
his family claim that the estate of Aubigny should be divided amongst 
them, in conformity with the French law of 1792, which abolished 
the rights of primogeniture. On the other hand, it is contended for 
the Duke, that his title was expressly recognized in the treaties of 
1814 and 1815; and that this estate is therefore exempt from the laws 
which govern the descent of real property generally in France. The 
judgment of the Court will be given in a few days. 


ii - POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieut. 
Don Cartos and his family and suite, which consists of about sixty 
persons, and includes some Bishops, Generals, and other persons of 
distinction in their own country, are still on board the Donegal, off 
Portsmouth. They have requested permission to land; which, as we 
leaia from the correspondence of the Courier, had not been accorded 
when the last accounts left Portsmouth. 











By a decree published in the official journal at Lisbon, on the 31st 
of May, the Portuguese Cortes are convoked to meet on the 15th of 
August. The mode of election is to be the same as in 1826. The 
Peers who in 1828 turned traitors to the Queen and the Constitution, 
are prohibited from sitting in this assembly. 





Letters from Lisbon state that the privileges of the Oporto Wine 
Company have been abolished by the Portuguese Government. 


The decree by which the property of all monasteries and convents is 
confiscated, is republished jin the same Lisbon Chronica which con- 
tains the decrees for the convocation of the Cortes and the abolition 
of the Oporto Wine Company. From this it would seem that a con- 
| siderable portion of the business of the Cortes is forestalled. 


| It is stated this morning at the Government offices, that Parliament 
| will not break up before the 12th of August. 


The appointment of Mr. Rozert Grant to the lucrative Go- 
vernorship of Bombay, which is expected soon to take place, wi") 
cause a vacancy in the representation of the borough of Finsbuiy. 
We learn from the Morning Chronicle, that Mr. Tuomas Ginson 
has been announced as a candidate to succeed Mr. Grant. We 
regret this; for, without meaning to speak disparagingly of that 
gentleman’s qualifications, we cannot think that his claims to 
represent the borough can fairly be put in competition with those 
of Mr. BassaGeE, who received more than 2,°.) votes at the last 
election, and out of five candidates stood the third on the po". 
That Mr. Banpace isadmirably qualified to represent an independent 
and enlightened constituency, no one can doubt: he was in possession 
of the field long before Mr. Gipson appeared ; and we trust that the 
electors of Finsbury} will at least clearly ascertain that he will not 
come forward again, before promising their votes to any other Liberal 
candidate. 


There is a report, which we have reason to believe well founded, 
that Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, a man of talent and considerable legal 
knowledge, will succeed Mr. Robert Grant as Judge Advocate- 
General.— Times. 


‘We regret to learn the death of the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Cambri¢-e, and High Steward of the Univer- 
sity. His Lordship was in the 78th year of his age.— Sun. 


THE CLEVER MEN OF LIVERPOOL AND THE DUNCES OF 
LEADENHALL AND DOWNING STREETS. 

Tue tea-dealers and tea-merchants of London, by dint of dunning 
Lord AtrHorp, have obtained a Committee of the House of Com- 
‘ mons for the pvpose of inquiiing into the new tea-duties. There are 
yearly imported from six to seven millions of pounds of Bohea, or 
the lowest quality of black tee —chiefly to be mixed with the better 
qualities, all conformably to law, but pretty much in the spirit in 
which sloe and ash leaves are employed. Now, the examination of the 
customs, the necessary certificates of quality, &c. &c. will be very 
inconvenient to the parties who follow this praciice ; and so one specific 
duiy for all teas, whatever be their quality or value, is loud'y called 
for—because this will render all classification and examination unneces- 
saty. The duty named is 2s. per pound; which on Bohea will be from 
300 to 400 per cent. on the value, and on Congou from 150 to 200 per 
cent. ; while on Gunpowder and Hyson it will be from £9 to 1€0 only. 
Thus, for the accommodation of the London tea-dealers, the poor 
man would have to pay five times as heavy a duty as the rich man. 

While the noodles of J.eadenhall Street are boring the Legislature, 
“‘ the clever men of Liverpool” are willing to make an early exoeri- 
ment on the new scale of duties, and have just imported from two to 
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chests-of-tea—and. imported. it, too, of all. places.least 


expected, from Dantzic. What business had they to import tea from 
Dantzic? Why, the Act of Parliament, the 3d and 4th of William IV., 
cap. 101, says that it shall be lawful to import any tea from any place 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope after the 22d day of April 1834 ; 
and so, Dantzic being exactly fifteen miles east of the said Cape, and 
the 22d of April having passed, the teais legally imported. 
the intention of the Act was, that no tea should be imported from any 
African or Asiatic country east of the Cape; but it says nothing of 
this, so that Dantzic is as strictly within the letter of its provisions as 
Canton. Then let it be recollected, that the statute is a penal one, 
and to be most strictly construed. If the framers of Acts of Parlia- 
ment will be careless, let them take the consequences. The tea now 
imported from Dantzic will not probably be the only tea imported in 
the same way. There are large stocks at Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg, which have only to be shipped to Dantzic, and then 
duly imported “from a place or port” to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


No dowbt, | 


Even Petersburg, which is twelve degrees east of the | 


Cape of Good Hope, will furnish us probably with some of the exqui- | 


site Caravan tea, which far excels all that is known under the name of 
tea in. this country. Without greatly raising the Continental prices, 
probably about 5,C 90,000 of pounds may be imported. 


This will be | 


veiy useful to the people, by bringing down the existing monopoly | 
rices; for at the present moment, Bohea tea is selling at the India | 


Jouse, exclusive of duty, at 2s. per pound,—which is three times the 
rice of the same article, fresher and better, at Rotterdam and 
Hamburg. 

By the way, there is reason to believe, that, in strict conformity 
With the letter of the Act of Parliament, tea may be imported from 
some parts of the United States of America. The words are “from 
the Cape of Good Hope and from places eastward of the same, to the 
Straits of Magellan.” Within those bounds are New Orleans, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Baltimore, Washington, and even New York. So 
you may, conformably to statute, obtain teas from New York, the em- 
porium of the China trade, a foreign port; but not at your peril 
from Halifax, Quebec, or Montreal, which are British possessions ! 


A CLERICAL JOB‘IN PARLIAMENT. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

ALTHOUGH the incompatibility of the services of God and Mammon 
was pointedly declared by the Founder of Christianity, it has been the 
custom of those to whom the propagation of that religion has been in- 
trusted, practically to deny this position, and to assert that spiritual 
duties can only be adequately performed when largely recompensed by 
temporal endowments. This spirit of worldly carefulness: was never 
more powerfully developed by ecclesiastics in the worst times or least 
happy countries, than it is at present in ourown. Whether we are to 
regard our Church’s desperate stroggle after power and ascendancy as the 
convulsive graspers of a sinking and despairing dynasty (as the Church- 
in-danger cry would have us believe ), or the ebullition of wanton arrogatice 
by an institution too long: pampered and over-fed, no perso who 
wishes well to the existence of the English Church as an Establish- 
ment can witness these indications of its: disorder without anxiety and 
trembling. However different in temper may be the raving of despair 
and the insolence of successful avarice, they are alike symptomatic of 
that madness which precedes and precipitates destruction. 

One or two of our contemporaries. have remarked upon a bill now 
before the House of Lords, by which it is proposed to endow the 
Rector of Upwell in the Isle of Biy with the enormous annual stipend 
of 4,5001., and to secure to him in addition all the fees which may 
accrue from the performance of incidental ministerial duties. Nor is 
this all: the worthy ecclesiastic is to be exemptedfrom liability to rates 
and taxes of every description. Will it be credited, that this exquisite 
specimen of embryo legislation, which proposes to effect this scheme of 
privileged extortion, contains no reciprocal provision whatever in fayour 
of the contributors to this immense revenne—no attempt to secure resi- 
dence, or to declare its holder disqualified from taking other prefer- 
ments? But it is even so; and in the flagrancy of its provisions are 
contained, we trust, the inevitable seeds of its destruction. The bubble 
has had one puff too much. 

We cannot contemplate that this bill can make its way even through 
the Upper House, although the patronage it will receive there from cer- 
tain quarters will doubtless be of a most caressing character. Excessive 
fondness may, however, prejudice its success ; and we have hopes (dis- 
tant ones, we confess) that there may yet be found some Peer who will 
bring its features of deformity fairly before the House. ‘The House of 
Commons, fond as its members have lately been of stultifying their own 
resolutions, will never prejudice the questions whieh are involved in 
the principle of this measure, by allowing it to pass into'a law. Will the 
Reformers of that House attest by their vote or by their silence upon 
this measure, that the sum of 45002. (with other fees unascertained in 
amount), and exempt from all liability to rates and taxes, is no more 
than a proper income for an inferior officer of the Chureh? and shall it be 
granted without disqualifying its holder from taking further preferment 
—without securing to these who pay it the benefit of his residence, or 
making any provision whatever for their spiritual wants or education ? 

To pass this bill, would pledge the House to a resolution to this ex- 
tent ; and whether the facts be that the reverend gentleman who is to 
be thus endowed is a pluralist, or not—does or does not reside—does or 
does not instruct his flock (and we are ignorant upon these points)—is 
an inquiry totally beside the question; these matters being unprovided 
for by the bill, and therefore merely accidental. If he do reside, per- 
haps he can tell us what the respective values of a dozen of the neigh- 
bouring rectories are,’ and in how many of them curates with 1001. a 
year or less are performing the duties of their absent proprietors ? 


PANORAMA OF NEW YORK. 
Ma. Burrorp has substituted for his striking panorama of the Polar 
Regions, one of New York, retaining the view of Niagara; so that 
visiters may take a peep at two of the most remarkable and opposite 
features of North America in one morning. New York owes very 
little to the picturesque ; its prominent characteristics are spaciousness, 
xegularity, and cleanliness. Its situation at the confluence of the 





Hudsoa and East Rivers, whose broad waters: and wild and- woo 
shores bound the view—and the absence of the atmosphere of smoke 
that envelops all great cities in England—are the chief peculiarities 
that make it differ in its general appearance from one of our wealth 
and populous provincial towns. The view is taken from about the 
centre of the Broad Way—the main street, which is of great width, and 
about three miles loig—opposite to the Town-hall, a handsome struc- 
ture of white marble ; and near to St. Paul’s Chureh; which are the 
two most striking public buildings in the view. The houses are well 
built, and mostly painted to imitate red brick, like those in Dutch towns. 
The paved streets, thronged with carts, omnibuses, hackney-coaches, 
and chaises—and the flagged footways with well-dressed people—the 
rows of gas-lamps, and the shops or stores—give a completely Euro- 
pean character to the scene. The great number of churches and 
chapels of various sects, afford ocular proof that the observance of 
public worship is not neglected, though there is no State religion in 
America. 

The picture is, as usual, cleverly painted; and the figures are skill- 
fully introduced. ‘This panorama is well worth seeing, if it were only 
des the slight external difference between New York and an Eng. 
ish city. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The English Money Market has been in a quiescent state during the whole 


| week. The closing price of Consols for Account to-day is 92% 5 which is about 3 





per cent. lower than the highest price of the week, and within a shade of the 
price of Saturday last. 

Official notice was given here to-day, that the holders of the Dissented 
portion of the 4per Cents. may receive their capital in full on the 10th October 
next. It isu nderstood that the sum applicable to this purpose already in the 
hands of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, is about 
2,500,000. ; and before October, it is expected that this balance will be further 
augmented by about 400,000/. ; leaving the Government under the necessity of 
providing 1,000,000/. to meet the sum required for the paymeut referred to. This 
amount will, it is supposed, be raised by the sale of some of the Stock belonging 
to the Savings Banks; which is vested in the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, and over which they possess unlimited control, under 
the provisions of the 9th Geo. IV. and 2d William IV. 

In the Foreign Market, the speculations in Spanish Stock still continue ; and 
though several of the earlier speculators have been induced to realize the im. 
mense profits which the continued improvement in price has produced them, a 
new class of operatives seem to have sprung up within the last few days, who 
see in the great alteration which is daily taking place in the political ‘state of 
the Peninsula, a guarantee for immediate and continued financial prosperity. 
The price of the Cortés Bonds has been as high as 49}, but fell yesterday to 46; 
a reaction to 48 took place immediately, and the Market closed at 46} to 47, 
This morning, on the opening of business, the price was 48, and speedily reached 
49. The near approach‘ of the settlement on Monday, however, forced several 
holders to realize, and these sales depressed the Bonds to 48. The Market in 
the course-of the afternoon recovered, and closed at 433 j for this Account, and 
487 493 for the 50th instant. The Portuguese Regency Bonds maintained their 
prices in the early part of the week, and were yesterday at 78; butan unfounded 
report of mutiny among the troops at Lisbon (said to have been received by ex- 
press) induced several large sales; and at one period the Bonds were as low as 
7543 the price has since improved, and is to-day 76} § The other Foreign 
Stocks are nearly at last week’s prices, but the transactions in them have been 
few and unimportant. 

Sarurpay, TwWELve o’Ciock. 

With the exception of Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, our Stocks generally 
are at yesterday’s. prices; both these securities have improved upon our last 
quotations. Spanish Stock has been done at 49% for SOth June, and at 49§ for 
the current Account. Portuguese Bonds are 77} 3. 

Saturpay, Four o’crocr. 

Spanish Stock, after being at 50 for the end of the month, closes at 494 for 
this Account, and 494 3 for the 30th instant. Great interest is now attached to 
the price for Money reaching 50 before twelve o’clock on Monday, as several 
large wagers are depending on it. The other Foreign Funds are at our morn- 
Ing’s quotation. 








3 per Cent. Consols,...... —= Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 59t 2 
Dito for Aceount,......... 923 % French 3 per Cents ........ os 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 105 
Banke Stuck 0%. .0¢eccsccees cee Mexican ® per Cents....... 45 46 
Trndia Stock ...-5 0. cece eens — Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 774 & 

- Exchequer Bills....--..+.+ 52 53 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 774 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents......+« 98 4 Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .....4- 73% 6t Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 105% 6% 
Danish 3 per Cents.......66 74% 5+ Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 494 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 10th, Achilles, Weatherley ; and Andrew, M’Kean, 
Hutchitson, from Mauritius, 11th, Elizabeth, Taylerson; Penyard Park, Middleton; 
and Susannah, Walker, from ditto; and James Grant, Hugh, from Bombay. At Deal, 
lith, Henry Porcher, Baxter, from Batavia. At Liverpool, 7th, Trinculo, Hesse; and 
Sth, Golden Fleece, Greaves, from Bengal; Annandale, Ferguson, from Bombay ; Wil- 
liam, Hutchinson, from Mauritius; and William, Dobie, from Manilla; and 9th, Mar- 
gaset, Roper, from Bombay. At St. Helena, April 28th, Amity, Scott, from Bombay; 
Duke of Argyle, Bristow ; Lord Eldon, Dawson ; and Eliza, Sutton, from Bengal; aud 
Royal Admiral, Fotheringham, from: New South Wales, At Mauritius, Feb. 19th, 
Branken Moor, Crosby, fronv London; and William Salthouse, » from Liverpool. 
At Bengal, Feb. 6th, Stidling, Bennett, from London, &th, Fortune, Currie, from the 
Clyde. 10th, Hindostan, Redman, from London; and Royal William, Smith, from 
Liverpool, At Va Diemen’s Land, Jan. 24th, Brilliant, Hopton, from Londou. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 10th, James, Brown, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
Coldstream, Burt, for Madras; and Abel Gower, Munro, for Manilia. 

Saturpay Morntno. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Diadem, Airth, from the Cape. In the Downs, Solway, 
Proctor, from Bengal; and Caroline, Tregurtha, from Van Diemen’s Land. Off 
Liverpool, Amity, -———, from Bombay. At St. Helena, April 17th, Emperor 
Alexander, Hurst, from Batavia; Skeen, Boyd, from Mauritius; and Falcon, Burnett, 
from London, 





12th, 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XV. 
APOLOGY FOR THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Paris, 11th June 1834. 

S1r—I often hear it said and see it written—written in England, and from 
England too, to French patriots, Deputies, and men of high moral and social 
character,—that ‘the Republicans in France are injuring the cause of liberty ;” 
“ that they wish to gain that by force, which they cannot do by legal or consti- 
tutional means ;” “that they do not really understand the nature of representa- 
tive governments ;” “that they wish to carry all before them by brute force 3’ 
“that they are lovers of emeutes and insurrections ;” ‘that they have no deli- 
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berate plan of action, but are senseless, passionate, led on by leaders without 
consideration or importance” and finally, ‘‘ that they are violent, inconsiderate, 
and powerless.” 

I often hear it said and see it written, ‘‘ that the French are inimical to Re- 
publicanism ;” “that the elections of the officers of the National Guards have 

roved this to be the case ;” ‘* that the electors of the electoral colleges for 

Yeputies are in like manner Anti-Republican ;” ‘that the triumph of the 
Republic now, could only be secured by means of terror, of force, of 
scaffolds, and of all sorts of violence and inhumanity,” and finally, ‘that it is 
the duty of every citizen who respects himself, his rights, his family, and his 
country, to oppose by every means in his power the success of Republicanism, 
by the means made use of by the Republican party.” 

I often hear it said and see it written, ‘that the Republicans are, after all, 
very few in number ;” ‘that they are a handful of factious men ;” ‘that all 
the better classes of society stand ‘aloof from them ;” ‘that in many depart- 
ments not a Republican is to be found ;” and ‘that all the moral and intellec- 
tual force of the nation, as well as all the property and wealth of the country, are 
opposed to their principles, and are struggling against their success.” 

These are the charges. You must suffer me to reply to them. I have chosen 
the Spectator as the medium for making known’ this reply, because it is read 
in England by those who love liberty and desire her progress through the world, 
but yet who labour under very great mistakes as to the strength, numbers, in- 
fluence, principles, desires, and-measures of the Republican party. 

I shall begin with the latter charges first. I shall show that the Republicans 
are numerous, are respectable, are spread over thé whole of the country, and 
are not the obscure and inconsiderable party which their enemies most absurdly 
and illogically state them to be.. And I begin with these latter charges. first, 
because in my mind they are the least important, and merit the least attention, 
If there were but three Republicans in all France, instead of millions and mil- 
lions,—if those three Republicans, by their talents, principles, genius, and zeal, 
could keep the question of Republicanism constantly before the country,—if 
those three Republicans, by their writings and speeches, their tracts and ‘pamph- 
lets, could create a great sensation in France,—I would not hesitate to-say that 
there was a party in favour of the Republic, though not: declared and avowed ; 
and I would not, because the leaders were but three or two or one in number, 
therefore refuse to examine their theories or reject all examination into their 
mode of Government. To take numbers as a test of truth, would be to-reverse 
all history—to destroy all philosophy—to declare that Paganismis better than 
Mahometanism, Mahometanism than Christianity, and, ages back, that Judaism 
was preferable to the religion of the Son of Man. Without; however, allowing 
for one moment that the mere fact of numbers being for or against any system 
or principle, is or is not any argument in favour of or against its adoption, I 
am yet prepared to maintain, that if the majority of the French oe mee | 
those who can read, write, understand, and reflect—who are not under the 
influence of the priest, or compelled to. obey: any superior force—could 
vote this very day on the question of what form of government will best suit 
France, the reply would most unquestionably be ‘ the Republican form of 
te grain For let me ask, in the first place, if the Republicans were so 

ew in number, how comes it to pass that Marshal Sourt, the Minister of War 
and the President of the Council, has’ required 360,000 armed troops and 
65,000 cavalry to keep the Republic from triumphing ?, How comes it, that in 
Paris alone, when:in April a few barricades were erected in'the Rues St. Denis 
and St. Martin, and when only a small. portion of merely one section of the 
Society of the Rights of Man appeared in the streets, that 40,000 troops and 
40,000 National Guards were called out to meet them, and to keep the Republic 
from triumphing ? How comes it that at Lyons, the first manufacturing-city in 
the kingdom, for ten days the Republicans maintained their ground against the 
troops of the Government, whilst the shopkeepers and merchants looked on, and 
took no part in the contest? How comes it, that in order to cope with the 
Society of the Rights of Man, which never resorted to physical force, except 
when attacked—but only to the bloodless weapons of the pen, the tongue, 
and the printing-press — how comes it» that the government felt com-, 
pelled, in order to defend itself from ruin, such ruin being inevitable if 
the Society continued to act, to demand of a majority of 400 Deputies 
(merely of a majority), elected, by about 50,000 voting electors (and no 
more) out of 33,000,000 of people, laws to prevent the circulation of popular 
tracts in the streets—to prevent the assembling of twenty individuals, nay of 
even two, at any given place to discuss the march of the Government— 
and finally, to punish with death those who sbould carry fire-arms, and thus 
we themselves in a posture of defence against the attacks of the agents of the 

octrinaires and the Police? Who would think in Great Britaia of arming 
one hundred vessels of war to destroy the fleet of the Regency of Morocco ?—A 
puddle in a storm would be grand and awful in comparison with such folly. 
And if the Republicans of France are so few, so insignificant, so unworthy of 
Notice, on account of their physical strength and numbers—then how monstrous 
were the demands made by the Government of the Doctrinaires, of men, of 
Secret service money, of laws of repression the most cruel and unconstitutional, 
and of the destruction of the rights of publication of popular tracts, of association 
—and of the right possessed and enjoyed in all civilized nations, viz. that of 
carrying fire-arms as means of defence—in order to oppose with success the 
Progress or the plans of this obscure and unimportant faction? It would be 
surely most disproportioned to erect a steam-engine to crush a butterfly ; but 
even this would be logical and temperate when compared with the demands of 
360,000 soldiers and 65,000 cavalry, and laws which in fact suspend the Con- 
stitution of France, and render the promises and engagements of the Charter 
null and void, in order to put down a party which it is maintained by their 
enemies consists of “a mere handful of factious men.” But what mean these 
DISSOLUTIONS OF THE NarioNAL Guarps. in the provinces? How comes 
at to pass that the National Guards of Lyons, of Srraszouna, of MerTz, of 
Cavucassonne, of GRenosir, of ALRI, of four Western provinces, and of fifty 
small towns or communes in various parts of France, from the Prussian 
to the Spanish frontiers, and from the Ocean to the Jura, have. been 
dissolved? Have these measures been taken because the National Guards of 
all these places have refused to arm, refused to exercise, refused to as- 
semble? No; but because the National Guards of all these places are 
Rervusticans! If the Republicans are so few in number, how comes 
it that in one hundred and fifty towns and cities during the past three 
years, they have been compelled on different occasions, (I say compelled, for it 
was the only means they could resort. to), to show in the streets, and on the 
public places, their disapprobation of the march of the Government, and their 
resolution te found Representative institutions in France? In like manner, if 
the Republicans be few in number, how. comes it that all the prisons are 
crowded with their chiefs, and yet thousands of chiefs remain? How comes it 
that the Society of the Rights of Man had alone (independent of other Societies) 
nearly a million affiliated members? How comes it that for three years the Re- 
publicans have been slaughtered, banished, imprisoned, sent to Algiers, or shot 
an the streets, and yet that at the end of four years it is necessary to violate the 
Charter, and even deprive Frenchmen of the right of publishing their opinions 
by the circulation of popular journals and tracts, as well as of the right of asso- 
Clation, in order to cope with the growing influence of the Republican party ? 
And finally, if the Republicans are so few in number, how comes it that in several 
towns and cities at the same mement in the South of France, only a few weeks 
Since, the standard of revolution was not only unfurled, but defended during several 
days, notwithstanding all the resources ofa Government having a budget ofa billion 








and a quarter of francs at its disposal, were opposed tothem ? Why, at this very 
moment, during the long vacation, the Chamber of Peers has been and is sit- 
ting day after day and week after week as a court, in order to examine into the 
character and extent of these simultaneous insurrections ?—~and although their 
efforts to prove some general conspiracy emanating from head-quarters will sig 
nally fail, yet it will be demonstrated, nay is proved already, that at several 
towns and cities only two months ago, the inhabitants rose nearly en massey and 
cried aloud “ Vive la République.” This is my answer to_the charge, of 
‘* want of numbers.” I hope it will be thought satisfactory. I pledge myself 
for its fidelity. 
But it is said, ** that the Republicans are wishing to carry that by force 
which they cannot Yo by legal or constitutional means.” This isa serioue 
charge; and it shall be met, as it deserves to be, with a not less serious and de- 
cided reply. The Republicans have suffered much and resented little since the 
accession of their enemies to office in March 1831. What does the Republican 
party demand? The liberty of oral and written discussion—the press and asso- 
ciations. These are the rights of all—the organic rights of all regular society. 
From the 5th and 6th June 1832, examine the conduct of the Republicans. 
They have conformed to the laws, though specially passed to oppose the pro- 
gress of their opinions. They have paid the stamp-duty, had their, journals 
signed by police agents, and deposited caution-monies or securities for the pay- 
ment of all fines imposed by the tribunals. And as to associations, in order te 
keep within the law—expressly not to violate its provisions—the Republicans 
never met more than twenty at a time in any society, that the 29st article of 
the Code might be obeyed. When the bludgeon agents of the Police attacked 
the Republicans—when the National Guards even cried ‘* We will not have Paris 
surrounded with detached forts” —when DuLonc was murdered in a duel with 
an avowed agent of the Anti-Republican faction—the Republican party did not 
move ; not a sword was drawn, or a cry heard: and yet nothing could have been 
easier than to have excited and supported revolis. The Republicans did not 
take up arms, because legal measures they could resort. to, and those measures 
were tolerably successful. And look at the torments and harassings to which 
the Republicans have been exposed merely on account of their opinions. The 
press -has been hunted down. Conspiracies have been invented ; as, for ex- 
ample, ‘* The towers of Notre Dame,” and. the famous ‘ Pistol plot: of the 
Pont Royal,” in order apparently to justify the arrest of the Republicans, 
and their subséquent trial but acquittal by juries of their country. Crowds,of 
young men have been arrested, not because accused of real offences, but because 
they professed opinions which were not Monarchical. Domiciliary visits have 
been repeated over and over again, not with the hope of finding either letters, 
or weapons, or fire-arms, but expressly to bring discredit on the Republicans in 
their neighbourhoods, and expose them to the accusation of being disorderly 
citizens. The most peaceable assemblies of private indiyiduals have been dis- 
persed by brute force. The Republicans have been insulted from the Tribune. 
Ministers of the Crown have called them ‘ pillards.” They have been infamously 
charged with demanding the “loi agraire,” by those who do not know what 
this agrarian Jaw was, or how it was applied. Another Minister. declared 
thatthe Republicans only recruited their ranks amongst those who were ‘ tarés 
et perdus de dettes ;” and another assured his credulous.and infatuated auditory, 
that the Republicans were ‘imbecile, and excited horror.” When the Re~ 
publicans confined their means of influence on the masses to the press and to as- 
sociations, then the bureaus of their journals were attacked by brate force, and 
associations were dispersed at the point of the bayonet. When the Republicans 
founded a society for the instruction of the people, and taught the poor to read, 
to write, to be. moral, and the means of curing the disorders of their body,te 
which as poor people, they were specially subject, the:professors were arrested, 
the classes closed, and the buildings shut up by Police agents armed, with 
bayonets and sabres. ‘* We must finish with the Republicans,” was the ery; 
and “¢ It is of no use talking of legality,” cried a Doctrinaire; “ Legality is killing 
us.” But even all this was not suflicient. Republicanism still geihed ground. 
Whilst their accusers spoke of ‘ public order.” in the name of their egotistical 
interests, the Republicans spoke of social order in the name of justice and hu- 
manity. When the Republicans were accused of being, des insensés,” the 
people regarded with affection these men who knew how to suffer and die for 
their opinions. When the Republicans were accused of being ‘‘ cowards,” the 
people said, ‘No; it is the. only party.in. Europe which knows, how te 
fight. and how to die for its opinions and principles.” And when the. Re- 
publicans were accused of being “ assassins,” the people said, ‘‘ No; they are 
not Republicans who massacre women, strangle cnildren, stab old. mem, 
attack inoffensive citizens, shoot without trial or verdict unarmed prisoners, 
torture grief to despair, and not content with having forced a young Repub- 
lican to throw himself into a river from a bridge to escape death and prison, 
descend to the banks of that river and fire on the body till, the stregrs 
is dyed with his blood.” And the Piedmontese people reply, ‘No; it 
was not the Republicans who shot their enemies behind, and dared not 
meet them.” And the Italians remember, that it was not the Republicans 
who were the executioners cf Mrnorri and his companions. And Spaniards 
remember the Royal plot, which opened the tombs of Rreco, of Torrizes, 
and of multitudes of other victims, and laid them therein. And the Germans 
recollect the hatch of Royalty—as all Europe curses the Royal. hand whick 
was plunged without mercy into the entrails of Poland. The People would 
not then believe the libels written and spoken against the Republicans; 
and, in spite of all the persecutions to which I-have referred, Republicanism 
did progress in France, and the Republicans did increase every day. And 
when the Doctrinaires and the Juste Milieu perceived all this—when, they 
perceived that their journals were not read, though distributed gratis, and that 
the Republican papers were sought for with-increased avidity, they resolved om 
“attacking the Constitutional rights of the French people; on destroying the 
Republican press bya law, not passed by France or her Representatives, but by 
merely a small majority of Deputies elected by a very insignificant portion of 
the French population ; and on destroying associations, and the right of asse- 
ciating, by another law, grounded ou the alleged fact, that a ‘‘ handful, of 
Republicans ” were agitating the country, and disturbing the repose of the lovers 
of monarchies. 

Then came the movement—then came the insurrections. The Republicans 
had demanded a Reformed Parliament: it was refused by the privileged and-the 
nionopolists. The Republicans presented petitions: they were unread and us- 
discussed by those who. called themselves French Deputies. The Republicans 
required simply toenjoy the rights recognized by the Monarchical Charter, i. e. 
the right of publication and of association: they were willing to conform to all 
laws, but they required at least the non-violation of the Charter. This they 
were refused. Special laws were passed by a majority of monopolists. against 
both the Charter and the Revolution; andthe rights of the press and associg- 
tion were destroyed, by a majority of a few white balls put in by mento the 
ballot-box who only represented 50,000 out. of 33,000,000 of people. Yet the 
33,000,000 were to be bound by them. 

Then came the movement—then came the insurrections. Then the work- 
men rose, and the workmen were massacred. ‘The Republicans aided them,and 
I admit it; but the Republicans were not the aggressors. The aggressors were 
the Doctrinaires. 

I find that I am unable to terminate this defence. in the present letter; andf 
must beg your permission to resume the subject in my next communication. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, oO. P. @& 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 


Tae results of the various elections which ‘have taken place since 
the first meeting of the Reformed Parliament, have been re- 
peatedly referred to in the Tory Globe, as indicative of a reaction 
in the country in favour of Conservative principles. Lorp Jonn 
RussE.t also, not very long since, gave utterance to a similar 
opinion in the House of Commons. The facts, however, will not 
warrant this opinion; for, generally speaking, the Tories have not 
gained what the Whigs lost, though in some places the Radicals 
preferred even a Tory to a partisan of the Administration. A 
comparison of the votes given at the General Election in 1832, with 
those polled at contests which have occurred since the first meet- 
ing ef the present Parliament, will go far to disprove the notion 
that Ministers are too Liberal for the majority of the con- 
stituencies, 

At the General Election, Sir Jonn Hosnouse polled 3284 
yotes for Westminster, and Colonel Evans 1104; in the subse- 
quent contest, the Colonel received 2027, and his opponent only 
1875. Here is no proof of a reaction in favour of Toryism. 

In Marylebone, Sir Witt1am Horne had 3320 votes at the 
General Election, and Sir Samuen WHALLEY 2165; no Tory can- 
didate being in the field. Upon Mr. Porrman’s resignation, Sir 
SAMUEL received 2869 votes, and Mr. Murray only 791. Mr. 
Murray was the Government candidate, and his successful com- 
petitor is certainly any thing but a Tory. 

Mr. Jerrrey polled 4036 votes at the first election for Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Biair 1519; at the recent contest, Sir Joun 
CAMPBELL had only 1932 votes, and Mr. LEarmontH 1402. Here 
we have a decline of Tory strength indicated, though much less 
than the Whig numbers betray. 

At the recent election for Dudley, the Tory candidate polled 
more votes than at the General Election; but it was the popular 
hatred to Ministers for not going far enough, that enabled the 
Magistrates and their party to defeat the Attorney-General. 

The contest in Perthshire was one between powerful families, 
not one of principle; though even there Mr. Grauam lost much 
Liberal support, on account of his Ministerial connexion. 

The return of Mr. Baines was placed in jeopardy at Leeds, 
acause a portion of the Liberal party feared that he would be- 
yome a tool of Ministers—not that he would be too earnest a 
friend to the Movement. This was the cause of his polling fewer 
votes than Mr. MarsHaty or Mr. Macavutay; and this was the 
srigin of the friendly feeling between the Radicals and the party 
of Sir Jonn Beckett, by which the latter was enabled to poll 
300 votes more than Mr. SapLrer. We presume that no one ac- 
quainted with Leeds will say that Ministers are too Liberal for 
the inhabitants of that borough. The votes given by Mr. Barnes 
in the House of Commons prove the reverse; and the Leeds 
Mercury says that the nation is bitterly disappointed that Lord 
Dourxaws is not in the Cabinet. 

Neither can the recent election at Cambridge be looked upon as 
idicative of a disposition on the part of the country to recede 
from Liberalism. Mr. Spring Rick has lost ground among the 
Independent voters, notwithstanding his opponent has always 
heen exceedingly unpopular, especially with the Dissenters. He 
had great difficulty in persuading the electors of the Barnwell dis- 
trict, where his strength lay in the previous contest, to pardon 
his votes on the Pension-list and other questions. Besides, it 
is unquestionable, that powerful influence was used both by Whigs 
and Tories to induce the Independent party to support their re- 
spective candidates. Where we find the Government influence 
on one side, and the University influence on.the other, both strained 
to the utmost in a small town like Cambridge, it is not perhaps 
fai: to draw from the result of the contest any very broad conclu- 
sion as to the real opinions of the constituency; but we suspect 
that Mr. Sprine Rick will not be led by the circumstances of the 
eleetion to urge the adoption of a more Conservative policy on his 
eotleagues. 

But some of the Ministerialists have been triumphantly returned. 
This is true; but who are they? Precisely the most Liberal mem- 
bers of the Ministerial body; such as Mr. Litr.eron, Mr. J. A. 
Mournay, and Mr. Extice (though the latter gentleman, as is 
eerfectly well known, has since damaged his popularity by his 
sonnexion with the Tricky Ministry, and canagot count on his re- 
lection by the Independent party). Then, does not Mr. Aner- 
tROMBY mainly rely for his almost certain return without a con- 
, st, on his popular Anti-Ministerial votes? 

These facts utterly disprove the assumption of the Tory Glode, 
nd even the better-supported argument in the last Blackwood, 
nat the elections which have taken place since the first returns 
wader the Reform Act, furnish evidence of the general wish of 
the country that Ministers would adopt a modified Conservative 
policy. 








VIEWS OF THE PRACTICAL REFORMERS. 


“Tr is the duty ofthe Government,” said Earl Grey in his late speech 
ea Lord WickLow's motion, “ to act in conformity with the spirit 
ef the age in which we live;” and in his letter to Lord Esrin@Ton 
he declared, that the present Administration being founded on the 
principles of Reform, “ must necessarily look to the correction of 
all proved abuses.” ‘To correct all proved abuses, then, is, in the 








Premier's opinion, 
in which we live. 

A sounder and more discreet principle of action than this, no 
Minister ever laid down. The complaint against Earl Grey is, 
that he does not act up toit. The thoroughgoing supporters of 
his Administration are sensible of this, and are unable to make out 
a fair defence of his conduct. Therefore they resort to misrepre- 
sentation; and endeavour to persuade the public that the Liberal 
party, the real and earnest Reformers, are “theorists and unquiet 
spirits,” desirous of urging the Government “ into desperate haste 
or extreme measures.” They inform us truly, that the feelings of 
the people are not now directed to demanding “ great political 
changes ;” and then they insinuate that the pressure from without, 
of which Earl Grey complains, proceeds not from the people, but 
from the unquiet spirits and political theorists. 

It is worthy of remark, that these writers deal for the most part 
in vague phraseology. They seldom venture to assert that any 
one of the leading measures now orlately pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Government by the Liberal party in the Legislature is 
wild, dangerous, or such as the majority of the nation disapprove 
of. The Courier, indeed, last week was so unwary as to point out 
Irish Church Reform as a subject which the Minister ought not to 
meddle with, or at least not to handle boldly. This was coming 
to close quarters; and we should willingly join issue with him on 
the point. But our contemporary this week has advocated the 
urgent necessity of reforming the Irish Church abuses; and there- 
fore we are now in accordance with, not in opposition to him on 
this topic of national complaint. In the meanwhile, we would 
ask any person who may have adopted the notion, which the 
Government organs strive to inculcate, that the pressure upon 
the Legislature springs from mere theorists and unquiet spirits, 
first ofall to peruse the list of those measures which the Ministers are 
urged to bring forward and honestly to persevere in and prosecute to 
the end. Let him ask himself candidly, whether they are not allof 
an eminently practical nature, such as if passed would benefit large 
masses of his fellow-countrymen, without in any the smallest 
degree endangering the safety of the State or the stability of the 
Government. Nay, more—are they not, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the very same measures which for many years the men now 
in power strenuously advocated, as being of first-rate importance ? 
What are those measures? Ecclesiastical and Municipal Reform ; 
Cheap Justice, and Amendment of the Criminal Law; Removal 
of Dissenting Disabilities; Revision of the Pension List; Reduc- 
tion of the Standing Army, and the withdrawal of the control of 
that Army from Anti-Reforming and in a great measure irrespon- 
sibleCommanders; and the Repeal of the Septennial Act. Can 
propositions expressly aimed to effect these alterations, be fairly 
stigmatized as vague and theoretical? No, it may be replied; but 
most of these the Ministers are themselves pledged to undertake. 
We know that they were so pledged; but they do not effect them. 
They have been several years in power—they have made large 
promises—but has the standing Army been reduced even to the 
scale at which the Duke of WreLLineTon left it? Has the-Eng- 
lish Church been in any respect reformed? Have not all the 
measures hitherto passed for the remedy of Irish Ecclesiastical 
Abuses been miserably abortive ; productive of expense, bloodshed, 
and bad feeling, but not of the slightest good? Is there no vestige 
of the Whig-vituperated Six Acts on the statute-book? is not the 
Law of Libel there still? Has the Pension-list been revised, or 
the Septennial Act repealed? What reliance can be placed upon 
the pledges, when such is the lack of performance on the part 
of the Ministry? Of course very little; but this little becomes 
still less, when we see plainly that such is the unhappy position of 
the Administration, that even those measures of national benefit 
which they fain would carry, are, or will be, rejected by the Peers, 
whose fiat is to be received and obeyed in helpless submission. 
As far as regards measures which the House of Lords frowns upon, 
the Reformed House of Commons, under its present management, 
is of no use to the country. 

Having examined the list of measures which we have indicated, 
(and many more will occur to any person in the habit of paying 
attention to political subjects), we would then ask a candid in- 
quirer, whether the men who advocate them are ignorant and dan- 
gerous speculatists? whether the leaders of the Liberal party— 
the men whose names are to be found in the minority when these 
questions are pressed to a division in the House of Commons— 
are likely to be less informed respecting them, or less interested 
personally in the preservation of order and good government, than 
those who swell the Treasury and Tory majorities? Who are 
those men? They are Sir Henry Parnett, Mr. ABERCROMBY, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Grore, Mr. Citay, Mr. Warsurrton, Mr. 
CHARLES BuLLER, Mr. Marx PHIL.1ps, and others of the same 
description. Are such persons as these to be held up to the country 
as reckless and dangerous spirits? Let the measures be taken in 
connexion with the character of those who support them ; let the 
Independent party be judged by its leading men and its leading 
measures, and we may fearlessly assert the utter absurdity of the 
view which the Government writers maintain on the subject which 
we are now considering. On the contrary, it will appear that prac- 
tical reforms are sieoen at by safe means. 

The Courier, however, says— 

“The country is at peace, and is generally prosperous; there are not, in point 
of fact, any great and real evils pressing on any portion of the community, which 
the Legislature can immediately remedy; and therefore, in this uncertain state, 
the less the Legislature undertakes, the better.” 


to act in conformity with the spirit of the age 
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So this is to be the grand result of the Reform Bill—this the 
fruit of the Revolution of 1832! Society has been convulsed and 
put in peril, in order to obtain an instrument of legislation, which 
is not to be used. The child has got its rattle—let it be thrown 
aside. Thecountry is now told, that in point of fact, there are no 
“great or real evils” which legislation can remove ; that the men 
who struggled victoriously for Reform laboured under a gross de- 
lusion, when they supposed that any practical relief would arise 
from it; that the country is peaceful and prosperous, and that the 
best course Parliament can adopt is todo nothing! This is the 
language of the Ministerial organ; from which we learn, that the 
Whigs having succeeded in displacing their opponents, cannot see 
the necessity of any further changes. The Reform Act has 
worked well for them: its purpose has been accomplished; and all 
are satisfied, but a few “ theorists and unquiet spirits,” who press 
poor Lord Grey from without: therefore our Representatives may 
gotosleep. Till within the last fortnight or so, the Courier had 
been for several months in the habit of insisting upon the neccs- 
sity of continual and progressive reforms, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. It was an advocate of the safe and rational Move- 
ment. Now, however, all is become happy and prosperous; there 
is nothing to bedone; and therefore “ the less the Legislature un- 
lertakes, the better !"—The prospect for the country would indeed 
be gloomy, were these the real sentiments of the mended Cabinet. 
But, fortunately, the accession of Mr. ABERCROMBY, who was the 
wremost among those who lately pressed upon the Government the 
absolute necessity of adopting vigorous measures of Reform, gives 
reason to hope that a wiser policy will prevail. If Mr. Aner- 
cromBy brings strength to the Ministry,as the Government jour- 
nals boast that he does, it is principally on this account: he is 
looked upon by the country as a pledge that large and enlightened 
measures are contemplated by the Government. It is precisely 
because he opposed the Do-as-little-as-possible system, that his 
certain and easy return for Edinburgh is expected. 





THE ACCOUNT OF “ PROVED ABUSES.” 


“ Mucu meditating,” as the Chancellor says, on the subject 
of Proved Abuses, we have deemed that the National Account 
with the Government must be kept in figures; so that the 
exact amount of their debt may be expressed, and when we have 
to give them credit for payments on account, we may doit in proper 
form, and strike off no more than has been actually paid. Revolv- 
ing this notion in our mind, a second pondering has led us to 
consider, that two things are necessary,—we must have an idea 
of the power which the Government possesses to reform abuses, 
and of the proportion which each abuse bears to the power of 
Government. At first glance, both of these will appear to be 
fixable at random, by arbitrary numbers; yet on consideration, 
there appeared a fundamental test by which all might be resolved. 
What zs the power of the Government ? What placed Ministers in 
office—what kept them there, in spite of Courtly intrigue, and 
Kingly disfavour, and Aristocratical hatred—nay, what still 
preserves them, but the might of the People? The population, 
then, may be taken as representing the amount of the capital 
in trust which the Government holds—as the talent (to speak in 
parables) which has been committed to their keeping. The 
power may therefore be putIdown at 24 ; or, to express it more intel- 
ligibly to the eye of the general reader, at twenty-four millions, 
In estimating the proportion of the abuse to the power of the 
remedy, a similar groundwork may be taken. An abuse may be 
considered great, in proportion to the number of individuals it di- 
rectly touches. The Irish Establishment, for instance, affects 
every inhabitant of Ireland—the Nonconformists by its oppression, 
the Established faith by its reaction: put it down at eight mil- 
lions. The agriculturists on this side of the Channel are directly 
affected by the Tithe system: their numbers are variously rated 
—Mr. MarsHatt and the Corn-monopolists stickle for high 
figures, the Liberals for low: take a rough medium, and reckon 
them at six millions. For English Dissenting Disabilities and 
Church Abuses, divide the English population: six millions to 
each. The Poor-laws touch the whole : double the last—two sixes. 
Aristocratical or Unequal Taxation is all-pervading ; two pounds 
per head is the average amount: put down its pressure at forty- 
eight millions. The Restrictions on Commerce are perhaps as 
heavy as Taxation, calculating what they take away and what they 
prevent us from getting: but reckon them at half. The Septen- 
nial Act touches every unit of the population, if /egis/ation can 
affect us: rate it, like the commercial restrictions, at twenty-four 
millions. Corporate Abuses surely act upon four millions of peo- 
ple. The cost of the Army is about an eighth part of our whole 
taxation: divide the population by eight, and three millions are 
given. Law and Justice are put down at twelve millions, or as 
affecting one half the people. It looks high, and a random esti- 
Mate would fix it perhaps ata million, as we inclined to do till 
We tested it by the only mode which seemed open—we took the 
average annual number of criminals committed for trial, the pro- 
-secutors are of course equal, and we considered that four persons 
‘are affected by the sufferings of the two chief actors: multiply- 
ing the numbers thus gained by thirty years, the average dura- 
tion of life, we have upwards of ten millions touched personally by 
the criminal law alone. Let any one call to mind the extent of 
the civil law—what he has submitted to rather than seek a remedy 
worse than the disease, and what he may have paid from compul- 
sion—and our estimate will seem moderate. It would weary to 
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reckon up the Miscellanies: we have counted them at thirty. 
nine, and squared the odd number to suit our convenience. The 
total cast is 192, or 8 times 24. Let the arithmetician divide each 
of these enumerated sums by 8, and he will come to the results 
exhibited below. 

We have detailed our modus operandi, and filled up, as exactly 
as we could, the blank acceptances given by the Whigs to the 
people when out of place. But the reader who thinks the propor- 
tions wrong, may set them right by this key, or by inventing one 
of his own. 

It may be objected, that only adult males frightened the Tories 
during the Ten Days, or frighten them still. This change, 
however, would be a mere change of proportion. The 24 would 
sink to 6, or some such number, and the amounts of the estimated 
relations change in proportion. It may be said, that the Tories have 
given no support to the Whigs, and yet are included in the capital. 
But Tories are interested in good government ; the intrusted talent 
is to be used also for their advantage. The true old Tories, too— 
the class which would retard all improvement and advancement, and. 
cause the human mind to stagnate in every thing relating to civil 
or religious matters—are miserably few in number. The pure 
Tory will shortly become an extinct animal. Even now, like rare 
aves, the breed is only to be found in certain places: it inhabits 
courts and colleges, it haunts churches and Pitt Clubs, specimens 
may be found in old manor-houses and at the tail of fox-hounds, 
the creature may mostly be seen by the curious in the House of 
Lords. But a little while, and it will be seen no more. As culti- 
vation advances in a country, the ravenous beasts of prey are ex- 
terminated; the rapacious Boroughmonger is undergoing a like 
fate from a like cause. 

A more valid objection may be-urged against the statement: 
some important items, such as National Education and Colonial 
abuses, are omitted ; others, as the Pensions and Impressment, are 
mixed up with other matters, and the whole rated ata low amount. 
But the effect of these things is indirect; or they are important 
by the dntensity of their operation; and figures will fail in ex- 
pressing their relative amount. It would be very difficult to cal- 
culate the present direct effect, upon each individual, of the inca- 
pacity and arbitrary principles of an Ambassador, or to say to 
what number of individuals the abuse extended. But the mis- 
chievous effects are great notwithstanding: he may lower the ra | 
tional character in the eyes of foreign states—he may plunge the 
nation in war, with its enormous expenditure and all its incalculable 
miseries. How far would Impressment and Military Flogging reach 
in numerical calculation? yet how intense their effects upon human 
happiness! The bodily torture of the lash is great, but those best 
versed in the subject represent the mental torment as far greater; 
it reaches, as the seceding saint of the house of DerBy would say, 
to the loss of ahuman soul. Impressment may be inoperative for 
years ; when it is in force, few out of the twenty-four millions are 
subject to its tyranny, but how devastating its effects within its 
sphere! The certain disruption of domestic ties, the probable sa- 
crifice of human beings—the father torn from his home, and that 
home itself broken up—the elder branches thrown upon the parish, 
the younger upon the world—the females perhaps driven to the 
streets, the males to the hulksor the gallows! These are matters 
beyond the circle of the cold and passionless calculator. Arith- 
metic has no signs to express the wounded spirit or the broken 
heart, the wretched life or the premature death. 





THE DEBT O¥F THE WHIG ADMINISTRATION TO THE PEOPLE. 


Amount of capital in trust for the People, measured by the total 
numerical amount of the Population. ..........000 seceee eseveeees 24,000,000 





Proved Abuses and their estimated re- 
lation to the amount of the capital. 
The Irish Church Establish- 
BEING: scacues ode ennsaconcavess 1,000,000 
The Tithe System in Eng- 


BTC s scxpecneudas Wesseuvnsecees 750,000 
English Church Abuses 750,000 - 
Dissenting Disabilities ...... 750,000 
The State of the Criminal 
Law and the Dearness of 
PAO des ccccrinseudeseteos 1,500,000 
Municipal Corporations...... 500,000 
POE BINED cescctcssesueccesesss 1,500,000 
Aristocratical or Unequal 
PORGEOW fic ccdsccissccccsses 6,000,000 


Restrictions on Commerce... 3,000,000 
A large Standing Army in 
time of Pree, and the 


control of that Army by 
Anti-Reformers ..........6+ 375,000 
Septennial Act .......ceseecee 3,000,000 


Law of Libel and the unex- 
ired part of the Six Acts, 
Poreias Enlistment and 
Alien Acts, Unrevised 
Pension List, Incapacity 
and Toryism of our Fo- 
reign Ambassadors, and 
many ‘ unenume ated ” 
Grievances ......sseeeeseeees 4,375,000 


24,000,000 








Such is a detailed ecposition of the debtor side of the account, 
as it appeared to us, 


When the first good practical measure shall 
aad 
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be effected—after a good bill ‘shall ‘have been honoured by the 
King—we shall have something to place on the credit side. 





4 OBSTRUCTIONS TO RATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


/ Tux efforts made by Ministers to “conciliate” the Anti-Reform 
Opposition in the House of Peers, are now universally allowed to 
have failed. In vain have useful measures been mutilated or 
abandoned at their bidding ; in vain has the patronage of the Army 
been given up, while inthe Navy, the Church, the Law, the Diplo- 
matic and Colonial services, good things without number have been 
showered on their kith and kin; in vain has Lord Grey whined, 
and Lord Brouenam wheedled,—not one Tory has been con- 

/verted to the party of the Whigs, or to the party of the Nation. 

“Conciliation,” then, has failed. The question, whether it 
ought ever to have been tried upon such materials, we need not 
discuss. It is sufficient to know from Earl Grey's own lips, that, 
night after night, he sees a majority on the Opposition benches, 
who may, whenever it suits their purpose, decide any question 
against him. The past conduct and present avowals of that ma- 
jority, leave little doubt as to how they will deal in future with 
any measure of real and substantial benefit to the bulk of the 
nation, which they may be called upon to sanction. They will 
contemptuously reject all such, in the teeth of the House of Com- 
mons and the Ministry. They will do this, as the Globe senti- 
mentally expressed the thing last week, from ‘feeling ;” they 
will do it, as the Chronicle this week more plainly and honestly ex- 
plains it, because their interest in the monopoly of abuses and 
corrupt patronage is greater than their interest in good govern- 
ment. 

The questions which every one asks are—should this state of 
things be permitted to continue? how long is the Reform Bill to 
remain a dead letter? does the House of Commons perform its 

. duty, in acting subserviently to the bad “feelings” and corrupt 

_ selfishness of the Lords? These questions are answered, as in- 
deed they must. be, in the negative, by all who supported the Re- 
form Act as a great practical measure—not merely as a theoretic 
change, a shifting of the choice of Representatives from one portion 
of the people to another portion. A remedy for this state of things 

_ must, then, be sought; the means of correcting the “ proved 
abuse” of the House of Lords must be applied. The remodelling 
or reforming of. their Lordships’ House, would, in this view of the 
matter, become a practical measure. Its aim would be definite, its 
immediate effect at least certain and beneficial. It would be a 
grand step towards rational legislation and good government. 

It is just a twelvemonth since the collision of the two Houses of 
Parliament, on the subject of the Foreign policy of the Whig 
Ministers, gave occasion to some remarks (not for the first time) in 
‘this journal on the subject of remodelling the House of Peers. 
‘The necessity for a measure of that description, sooner or later, 
was apparent enough then. Subsequent events have certainly 
not.diminished the necessity. The Lords have been socoaxed and 
flattered by the Ministers and their organs of the Press,—such 
horror has been testified by the Whigs at the very idea of coming 
again into collision with them,—such pains have been taken, 
at the expense of all that is manly in politics, to allow them 
their, own way in every thing,—that all remembrance of the les- 
son taught by the agitation of the Reform question appears to 
have departed from their noble breasts. But their Lordships’ me- 
mories must be refreshed. They must again be reminded that the 
“whisper of a faction cannot prevail against the voice of the 
nation.” 


Various plans have been suggested for rendering the House of} 


Peers a workable body. One of them, in the article alluded to,* was 
to this effect—that a numerouscreation of Peers, for life only, should 
be made (Liberals of course) ;-that-out of the whole body, some fifty 
or a hundred might be elected to serve in Parliament as Repre- 
sentatives of their order; that the hereditary privilege of legisla- 
tion should be utterly abolished, while the titles and other gew- 
gaws might descend as heretofore from one Lord to another, This 
method of dealing with the Lords, contemplated a gentle pallia- 
tive rather than a radical remedy. it would reduce the assembly 
to convenient size, and render its members responsible to their 
own body at least. At present the Peers are utterly irresponsible. 
Even the Monarch may be called to account for misconduct, by 
the-impeachment of his Ministers; the Members of the House of 
Commons are responsible to those who elected them; but the 
Peers are their own masters, having nothing to control or regu- 
late their conduct, save their own selfish interests and passions. 

The Morning Chronicle of Thursday suggests a more demo- 
cratic plan than this. 

** Perhaps (says the Chronicle), the best method of all would be, to give to 
the same bodies who return the t.ouse of Commons, the power of returning from 
the Peers a certain number, say one hundred, a proportion to be returned by the 
great towns, and another portion by counties. In this way we shall have two 
assemblies, differing in their elements, yet not opposed in interest to each other ; 
the Houses of Lords and Commons would always be in harmony with each other, 
being responsible to nearly the same constituencies. Another great advantage 
would be, that the Lords would be under the necessity of qualifying themselves 
for the task of legislation, and of keeping on good terms with the rest of their 
countrymen. The great misfortune is, that at present they have no motive for 
cultivating the good-will and regard of the nation, and of properly qualifying 

emselves for their duties.” , 

To something like this it must come at last, if the Peers per- 
severe in their present poli¢y, as) it! is most likely they will. 
The project of an extensive Order-of Merit with delegated repre- 
#-« Refarming the Lords ;” Spectator, 15th Jane 1833. 





sentatives, was perhaps better suited to a time gone by: the 
plan of the Chronicle is more accordant with Radical convictions 
now: if we wait a few years longer, without a manifest change of 
temper in the Lords, the call for their deposition, as a power an- 
tagonist to the public interest, will become national. 

But it may be said, the Peers have not had a fair trial : and we 
incline toagree in this. The policy of the Whig Ministers has 
been so halting, and their influence over the House of Commons 
so extensive, that public opinion has not been brought to bear 
against the Peers. The practice so generally adopted by Ministers, 
of defending their conduct by false reasons, and keeping the true 
motives of action inthe background, has prevented the public ina 
considerable degree from perceiving the real obstacles to the suc- 
cess of good measures. Lord Grey has been what the Times calls 
“an intermediate substance” between the Peers and the People, 
Had he and his colleagues and their supporters spoken out, and 
given the nation broadly to understand, that the selfish opposi- 
tion of the House of Peers was the real and only reason why such 
and such measures could not be introduced or carried,—or rather, 
had they introduced the measures, let the Commons pass them, 
and boldly presented them for acceptance in the Lords,—had they 
thus permitted the moral weight of the country to press upon the 
Oligarchy, there is good reason to believe, judging from what 
happened at the passing of the Reform Bill, that the Peers would 
have proved more manageable. 

The same ingenuous mode of dealing with the country, it may 
be added by the way, would have been of service in matters where 
the influence of the Court was felt to be malign. Why should not 
the real truth be told? Though the King personally “can do no 
wrong,” we know right well that those about his Majesty are fal- 
lible. If it isapprehended that back-door influence isat work,—that 
any private functionary gives a false colouring to matters sub- 
mitted to the Sovereign,—or that individuals or measures are art- 
fully misrepresented to the Royal ear by any person whatsoever,— 
let the fact be published, and the nation be made aware of the 
base practices used to obstruct the progress of good measures, and 
who the guilty actors are. 

Until this open and manly policy is adopted,—until the force 
of public opinion is brought to bear directly upon’ both the Court 
and the Peerage,—it cannot be said that the Constitution, as it is 
called, has had fair play. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


Some of the Lord Chancellor's admirers complain that he has 
met with hard usage lately in our columns. They declare that 
he means well, though (a sorry compliment this to a Lord Chan- 
cellor) his judgment is weak. It would be uncharitable, and 
probably unjust, to deny him the very common merit of acting, 
on the whole, from: good motives. The objection to Lord 
Broveuam is, that his public life is not consistent; that he is 
too fond of scheming, and managing, and working by indirect 
means. He is so slippery, that no one can feel certain of his 
adherence to any principle; no one can depend upon his hearty 
cooperation in any measure. It is this grand defect in his character 
as a public man, which neutralizes: his usefulness in the Cabinet, 
in Parliament, and in the country. 

Lord BroveHam. would ‘stand far higher in public estimation, 
if he would abandon: his nauseous habit: of flattering friend and 
foe, especially the latter.. It may be allivery well for such crafty 
and smooth politicians as Lord Lynpuurst to play the courtier; 
but Lord BrougcHam was never intended for any thing so mean, 
and performs the part with exceedingly bad. grace. He sadly 
overdoes the thing; and never, we will venture to say, has he 
gained:a single vote by his mast cunningly-compounded doses of 
adulation. While he gains nothing, he loses much in this way— 
he gives all who hear him the impression. that he is an insincere 
man. No human being believes that a person of his powers and 
acquirements, his early habits and associations, really feels that 
respect for, narrow-minded booby Peers which he occasionally 
affects. On the other hand, when he 

*¢ Bares the mean heart that lurks beneath a star,” 

—when he exposes the contemptible prejudices and ignorance of 
his brother Peers,—when he openly avows his consciousness of 
having been forced upon them, and of being the object of their 
ill-concealed hatred,—then every one recognizes the Henry 
Brovenam of the House of Commons, the triumphant Member 
for Yorkshire, the man who wielded the “ fierce democracy” of 
England, the champion of Reform. Then it is that Lord 
Brovueuan is great ; because he is honest, and plain-spoken. 

Lord BrovGHam seems to forget, that a statesman should be 
cautious, not only in what he utters himself, but in what he au- 
thorizes others to say for him. His fair fame has been much pre- 
judiced by the representations and misrepresentations of his 
opinions and intentions. All sorts of contradictory things are said 
of him. His speeches and actions in Parliament frequently sur- 
prise his best friends for this reason. . 

The Lord Chancellor of England, even though he were a mere sit- 
ting dictionary of precedents, would have nolack of flatterers. Lord 
BrovuGuHawM, in addition to the power bestowed by the patronage 
of his office, is a distinguished orator and littérateur. He receives 
a prodigious quantity of adulation. It greets him in many 
quarters—from lawyers, divines, sucking statesmen, and “ gentle- 
men of the press.” But it is not from such that he will obtain 
sound advice: they are not the persons to tell him of the damage 
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which his character has sustained from his zigzag courses. At the 
risk of being again accused of treating him unfairly, we have 
spoken plainly to Lord Broveuam and Vaux. 





ALMA MATER’S RECEPTION OF HER 
CHAMPION, 


Arma Maren has had a gala day at her seat, Oxford, such as she 
has not enjoyed these twenty years; and the dear old soul has 
been nigh demented with joy. She has been, as we must needs 
think, in a prodigious bustle, fluttering about in her silk gown, 
seeing that the cook and the butler had got all ready for the feast, 
and that the beds were all well aired, even tothe attics, and every- 
thing in order to receive her guests, the Hero of Waterloo—her 
dear Duke, as she loves to call him—and his friends wiaom she was 
to adopt as her sons. 

The old lady dearly loves a red coat, whether worn by a 
huntsman or a soldier, though she has a tender preference for 
the latter; and she never heeds the tearing her petticoats with 
spurs, in flirting with her beaux or romping with her great boys. 
For though very prudish in some things, and especially particular 
about a list of thiity-nine articles, the breaking of which she 
never forgives, she has been known to allow her neat stiff 
orthodox cap to be crushed on her head by a coronet or a helmet 
clapped on it, in a frolicsome moment, by some roystering dra- 
goon or boozing old lord, when the old dame has been in her cups. 
They do, indeed, tell strange tales of her vagaries in the hall 
after supper, when she has got maudlin with toasting “Church 
and State” in flowing bowls of Bishop—a hot, inflammatory com- 
pound of which she is doatingly fond—and how she sings her 
favourite song, ‘Tory Philpotts,"* with more energy than taste. 
But those scandal-mongers who tell tales of her revels should 
know that the reputation of the dame is immaculate—pure as 
parchment; in proof of which, it is known that she positively re- 
fused to adopt as her son a whiskered hussar, who had the name 
of being a raffish sort of a fellow, though he had some of the 
highest blood of the country in his veins. She is strictly moral 
herself; and will suffer no doxy in her house, if she knows it, ex- 
cept orthodoxy, her handmaid, who though a connexion of the 
scarlet lady of Babylon, bears a modest reputation. And directly 
one of her sons marries, she turns him out from her fed/owship to 
get his /iving ; and only receives him asa guest. But with all 
her care, sad tales are told of the naughty doings of her sons after 
the old lady is gone to bed. Although her housekeeper Proc- 
tor, and Bedel the porter, keep a sharp eye upon the young fellows, 
they play strange games, and get the house a bad name in the 
neighbourhood. 

As soon as the news arrived at the hall that the dear Duke 
was coming to pay his respects to Alma Mater, and take the head 
of the table as her protector and champion,—“ her fancy man,” the 
low fellows in the town call him,—the old lady was besieged with 
notes and calls from all the neighbours round, who now professed 
the highest respect for her-—more than even she believed—begging 
for the honvur of an invitation. .This made her very proud; and 
she had the double satisfaction of showing her courtesy to those 
she knew had a friendly feeling towards her, and of snubbing 
those whose professions she suspected. She sent to invite all her 
alopted sons to come down to the hall, and counted on her fingers 
the numbers of titled personages she had on her visiting list. The 
butler brought out all the old family plate; the porter furbished 
up his gold-headed staff; and the old lady laid out all her finery, 
and had the gold-laced dressing-gown and the velvet cap with 
gold tassel, which she keeps for the man whom she delighteth to 
henour, well aired for her dear Duke. 

The happy day at length dawned. The old lady got no sleep 
all night with thinking of her darling. So great was her 
joy, that she consented to receive as a guest the scapegrace 
Ernest GurLen, and had a high-backed chair set for him; and 
she would have even held out hand to the old ex-Bishop, who 
Stripped off his gown and tossed away his mitre to put on a 
court livery and become lackey to the King of France, but he 
Was sulky at not being adopted, and would not come. 

As soon as the dear Duke's arrival in the place was made 
known to her, the old lady, dressed in her best bib and tucker, and 
wearing her smartest cap and her longest train, walked staff in 
hand down the avenue to meet him, at the head of her whole 
household, in their state liveries; and after a tender em- 
brace, proceeded, hanging on the arm. of her hero, between 
a line formed by her sons, to the great hall, which was thronged 
with visiters, amidst the vociferous shoutings of the crowd; and 
as they died away, the venerable dame, with tears of joy in her 
eyes, cried out in a voice feeble with age and ecstacy, “‘ One cheer 
more!” and fell on the shoulders of her gallant champion, to hide 
her emotion. While the company was getting seated, and the 
Preliminary arrangements were made for the installation of the 
Duke in the master’s chair, and evén during the ceremony, the 
boys in the galleries, who were uproarious with joy, kept bawling 
out the names of the different foster-sons of their Alma Mater, and 
cheering or hooting as they liked or disliked them. Expon, 
Newcasrix, and WINCHILSEA, Were received with shouts, and 
Gkey, BrovcHam, and ALTHORP, with hisses and groans; but 
when the Bishops were named, the thunders of applause 
made the old lattices shake again. The Duke then proceeded, 
on the part of Alma Mater, to adopt several of his private 


* Query, “ Toby Fillpot? “—Compositor. 


friends of whom the old lady approved, as her sons. Most 
of them were dressed in uniform, in compliment to the taste of 
their foster-mother for scarlet; which she makes no secret of, 
though it exposes her to the sneers of the ill-natured, who say it 
smacks of the “ scarlet abomination.” As the Duke pronounced 
with tolerably good emphasis the Latin words, making com- 
paratively few mistakes in their quantities, the old lady's eyes 
twinkled with delight, and she nodded to the chaplain, as much 
as to say, “ He has not quite forgot his learning, though they 
say he has made little use of it.” Fillmore the steward, whe 
introduced the guests, then paid his respects to the Duke in form, 
and welcomed him to the house; and the head boys having read 
their themes, the Duke, giving his arm to the old lady, retired 
to the drawing-room to receive the visiters. He afterwards ad- 
journed, with a select few, to the dining-room, where a sumptuous 
banquet was spread. The old lady sat at the foot of the table, 
and the dear Duke at the head. And here decency requires that 
we drop the curtain. We will not call up a blush upon the 
parehment cheeks of dear old Alma Mater, by recording what 
took place after dinner, when the fumes of her favourite Bishop 
had mounted into her brain. 

The only circumstance that occurred to ruffle the serenity of 
her brow, was so trivial as only to deserve mention in order to 
show the all but perfect felicity that reigned throughout the day— 
and night. One of her foster-sons, named LOoNDONDERRY—a 
hussar, who is very vain of his cap and feather—would insist 
on wearing it instead of the trencher-cap: a frown for a moment 
clouded the brow of Alma Mater, at this breach of discipline and 
decorum; but it was quickly dispelled, by a glimpse of the face 
of the wearer. 





TO THE CROAKER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Your despondency, Mr. Croaker, is amusing; but let me try to con- 
sole you. Never was I in better spirits. For two years, it has been 
men, not measures: now, it is measures, not men. This is a blessed 
change. Let the French rejoice (the dupes!) in their tricolour and 
Gallic cock, their glorious Revolution and Citizen King. We shall 
no longer be cheated by mere names and phrases. ‘* Confidence in the 
Reform Ministry,” is a bygone delusion ; the “ Reformed Parliament,”” 
will no more put us off with words, but must give us things. We 
have got (as Hosnousse said of the Goprrtcu Ministry, I think,) “ a 
good weak Government:” good, because it is weak. Your strong 
Government is sure to be bad. I must say, Ido love a weak Govern- 
ment, which halts and totters, and yields when pressed hard, in what- 
ever direction. The worst sort of Government is such a one as WEL~ 
LINGTON’s, between Catholic Relief and Reform; or Lord Grey’s, 
from after Reform down to the beginning of this session,—a Govern- 
ment, as you say, possessing confidence. Give me a Government 
which is suspected, and therefore watched; which is despised, and 
therefore manageable; just such a Government as this LANSDOWNE- 
AUCKLAND composition of the Lord BroucHam anp Tricks. I am 
perfectly satisfied. 

But then, say you, We want a strong Government to deal with the 
Tory Lords. I answer, It would be well, provided such a Govern- 
ment were inclined to deal properly with the Tory Lords, but not other- 
wise. There’s the point: Lord Grey is attached to his order, and 
would dislike as much as any man or lord, to see them roughly handled. 
Instead of even affronting them, you see, he tells them that he is their 
most obedient, humble servant. Early in the Reform struggle, he 
might easily have swamped them; and since then, it has been in his 
power at any time to starve them into submission, by merely dismissing 
every opponent, and the relatives and dependents of every opponent, 
from post and place, and saying to the lot, 4 la WELLINGTON, Support 
me, or keep out; support me, and you shall have.a share of the good 
things. He has no inclination to correct them ; and on that account I 
rejoice in his present weakness. If he were strong, Mr. Croaker, 
with his prejudices and predilections, then might you reasonably 
grumble. 

Talking of his inclinations, I should like to know whether Lord 
Grey, or any one of the present set, except Eric perhaps, sincerely 
wishes to reform “ all proved abuses.” Don’t they, rather, nearly 
every one of them, find the temper of the Lords of the Court a very 
convenient excuse for maintaining the old system in all things impor- 
tant? for treating the Reform Bill as a final measure? Why do you 
stop there? says the Nation to Lord Grey: quoth he, Think of my 
difficulties! and then the whole pack cry, Aye, think of our difficul- 
ties! Those are an odd sort of difficulties that give to one man’s fa- 
mily 70,000. a year of the public money. Besides, if you do but're- 
mind a Whig Minister of his hostility, when in Opposition, to some 
proved abtise, Oh, you are a Parliamentary resurrection-man! That 
phrase, with which SranLry (who himself never uttered an opinion 
much opposed to his conduct in office) sought to cover the renegades, 
has done a world of good: echoed by them all, and cheered by their 
supporters, it has shown that they do not intend, that they have no 
wish to reform those abuses which they were once so loud in con- 
demning. While in office, as Lord Atruorp says, they have gained 
much experience ; that is, either they have changed their minds, or 
their Opposition outcry was not sincere. On this account again, I am 
glad of their weakness. At present, we can and will whip them as 





they deserve. Read the Times day after day, and then eroak over 
the want of something to croak over. Thatmust bea manageable Mi- 


nistry of whose chief the Tiimes—the never-failing supporter of a 
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strong Ministry—says, that heis “a poor fellow,” “no gentleman,” 
and “without a heart in his body.” 

SranLey's downfall is most gratifying. Overrated as he was, he 
had much power for evil. His wilful consistency gave strength to the 
Ministry ; and his miserable bigotry was a secret. It is amusing to ob- 
serve him in his nakedness. He has stripped, to show great defects 
ditherto concealed. Young, brave, wilful, fierce, with uncommon 
powers of speech, and a large stock of craft for everyday use, he might 
‘have done wonders in a bad way, if he had been capable of yielding to 
@vents. He isthe oak of the fable, and has been broken because he 
could not bend. A self-proclaimed and bitter bigot, incapable of even 
simulating generous sentiments, or controlling his sour temper—his po- 
litical life is, I think, ended. We used to suppose that he might die 
on Tower Hill for his opinions; but now I cannot imagine that he 
will ever be distinguished in any way. He has rushed rashly on his 
fate, which is to growl in obscurity with Pert and Ine tis. 

By the way, he made a wretched Colonial Minister. Thoroughly 
ignorant of the merest elements of political economy, or rather hold- 
ing such knowledge in contempt, yet conceited and self-sufficient, he 
committed monstrous mistakes in exerting his will upon many distant 
communities; which, be it understood, are as much subject to the in- 
dividual Secretary for the Colonies, as we in England are subject to 
Parliament. Having to exercise fur more extensive powers, as well 
legislative as executive, than any other Minister, he was difficult of ac- 
cess, frigid, indifferent, preoccupied with home politics, and so waspish 
that none could approach him without fear. I know a bold and good- 
tempered man, his equal in condition, who had frequent need to visit 
him on some Colonial business, but who never entered his office with- 
out a feeling of apprehension, or left it but in ill-humour. He was 
perfect at affronting people. Like all very ‘selfish men, he seems to 
take delight in wounding the self-love of others. His ignorance and 
conceit, his rashness and procrastination, with his unbearable rudeness, 
turned many a friend of the Whig Government into downright ene- 
mies. I speak advisedly, and will prove the charge if it should be 
denied by the emasculated Globe. Croak on for your own enjoyment ; 
but the poor Colonies, and the few in England who care about them, 
have good reason to illuminate. In LowerCanada, there will certainly 
de a general illumination. 

Lord DuruaM, also, is a wilful man; but then, mark the difference 
in other respects. ‘The strength of Stantey’s will is in itself admi- 
rable; it is hateful only because joined with ignorance, conceit, selfish- 
ness, and bigotry. ‘The other is full of the spirit of the age, the spirit 
of improvement; he forms his own opinions after diligent inquiry, and 
with due regard to the opinions of other people who may be supposed 
to understand this or that subject better than himself; he hasa generous 
disposition, for he sympathizes with millions whom he has never seen 
nor ever will see ; and those who know him best, allow that he is, for 
a wilful man, remarkably open to conviction. United with such qua- 
lities, resolution is an excellent thing. Where there's a will, there’s a 
way. /JTe unable to form a good Cabinet, when the time shall be come 

it is coming fast) for deciding which House shall make our laws! 
Nonsense, Mr. Croaker. He will have for colleagues nineteen- 
twentieths of the nation. We shall all pull together then, except,—that 
is, against, the “ Peet and (not Dawson, as the Standard used to say, 
but the Prrrand) Sraniey crew.” No revolution, mind ; no violence ; 
it shall be a paper war: and thus shall we be saved from that confusion, 
crash, and ruin, which it would seem that the Greedy-feeble Ministry 
desire as much as your melancholy spirit enjoys the prospect of it. 
Such a prospect there would have been, if StanLey had been able to 
command himself as, since he turned out Lord Duruam, he has com- 
manded Lord Grey. As it is, his vigour may exhaust itself in psalm- 
singing; and Lord Grey will be commanded by circumstances. 
Greedy and feeble, he will cling to place, and deprecate collision, and 
hesitate between the two Houses, and compromise between right and 
wrong, and shuffle from side to side, and sneak away at last to Howick, 
making room for “a gentleman with a heart in his body.” The 
prospect is excellent. : +. 


CURRENT CORN CATECHISM. 


(ORIGINAL, AND FOUNDED ON THE MATERIALS OF THE PASSING MOMENT.) 
( Continued.) 





193. Journal des Débats, 
9th Jrne 1834.—Our inten- 
tion is to examine one by one 
the principal declarations of 
opinion which the new Cus- 
tom-house Law has brought 
into contrast. We have al- 
ready given our sentiments 
upon the Petition of the 
vine-growers of Bordeaux, 
by showing that the incom- 
patibility of interests be~ 
tween the north and south of 
France, reduces itself to an 
opposition that exists be- 
tween the interests of the 
vineyards of the Gironds, 
and the interests of all the 
rest of the kingdom. 


A. The false statement of an enemy too 
ignorant to know either the position or the 
weakness of his own fallacy. The vine- 
growers of Bordeaux said, that forcing 
them to give a hundred francs to an iron- 
master in the north of France which they 
might have saved by buying the iron from 
England with French produce, was a loss 
of a hundred francs to them, and a loss of a 
hundred francs over again to those other 
French producers of some kind or other, 
with whom they must have expended 
the hundred francs if they had been let 
alone. So that here was two hundred francs 
taken from France at large, in order that 
the iron-master in the north might pocket 
one hundred of it. And they further said, 
that the prevention of the sale of their wine 
abroad, as for instance in England, which 


was the natural effect of retaliatory duties laid on or not taken off, was 
the loss of perhaps another hundred francs to the people of Bordeaux ; 
so that the ingenuity of the Government robbed F'rance of three hun- 
dred francs, to give one hundred to the iron-master for whom it creates 
the job, and throw two hundred into the sea; and so on as often as a 
similar process isrepeated. Of all this the Minister and his organs ap- 
pear utterly unconscious; and people even begin to suspect they 
are incapable of understanding the terms. And so France is to be 
robbed, at the discretion of any man who can put on a certain coat. 





194. The productions of 
France; 4s: is well known, 
are divided into two oppos- 
ing hosts. ©n one side, the 
small number of those which 
have the double advantage in 
price and quality, of being 
able to brave all competition 
not only in their own coun- 
try but in all the markets of 
the world; at the head of 
which stand wines and silks. 
On the other, the great mass 
of agricultural and manufac- 
turing labour, which either 
very heavy taxes or imper- 
fection in their own pro- 
cesses place under a certain 
disadvantage with respect to 


A. The true statement would be this, 
The productions of Fratice are divided into 
those which it is the interest of France 
to make at homey, and those which it is 
her interest not to make at home, but to 
procure from other quarters by the exchange 
of goods of the other class: ‘The makers of 
the goods which France ddes not want, get 
possession of the Chamber of Deputies, 
with a Minister at their head, and then vote 
that France shall pay them for the goods 
she does not want, at double the price she 
could get them elsewhere, and lose the dif- 
ference as distinctly as if it was voted to be 
thrown into the sea. This is the projeet of 
the “ conquering” M. Thiers. 


foreign goods of the same kind ; in the midst of which are conspicuous, corn, 


iron, cotton goods.— Jb. 


195. The subject of the 
contest, is the restriction 
placed on foreign importa- 
tion by the Customs. The de- 
scriptions of industry which 
form the latter class, declare 
that if the restriction is taken 
away, their French market 
is gone, and their ruin is 
inevitable. The wine and 


silk-men on the other side 
declare, that if it is kept up, 
they must speedily fall under 
the weight of their own over-production; for they produce a great deal more 
and the foreigner can only buy in proportion as 


than can be consumed in France, 


he is allowed to sell. —Zé. 


196. Now there are three 
waysof settling this question. 
One is, as certain political 
economists would recom- 
mend, to proclaim unlimited 
liberty of exchange, without 
caring what is to become of 
the branches of trade that 
have not constitutions strong 
enough to bear such diet. 
Another is, as the Legislature 
has been trying to do these 
twenty years, to oblige both 
parties, by a forced accom- 
modation, to give up the ex- 
aggerated part of their re- 
spective claims. And lastly, 
which would be infinitely 


A. The true statement is, that it is dri- 
velling foolery for France to buy at the 
dear market what she eould buy at the cheap, 
and take three hundred francs from her own 
citizens for the sake of giving one hundred 
of it to a favoured class who have contrived, 
through the contemptible state of the elec- 
tion laws, to introduce themselves into the 
Chamber of Deputies; and-that Europeis 
standing by and laughing, to see whether 
France will submit to this foolery or not. 


A. The merchants of Bordeaux went in 
no such simpleton’s way to work. The 
said, that to take from them three bundred 
francs to give a hundred of it to aman in 
the north and throw away the rest, was 2 
knavery which as Frenchmen they could 
not submit to. And, like sensible men, 
they did their utmost to show the various 
ways in which the gradual abolition of the 
general fraud would diminish the suffering 
to the robbers of the public ; and proposed 
that time should be allowed them for the 
change besides. Out of this is made the 
trumpery piece of sarcasm attempted by 
the Journal des Débats. 


better for both parties and the country than either, to contrive to give entire sa- 
tisfaction to the latter party, without the smallest infringement of the securities 


in possession of the other. 


This last is the part which it was reserved for the 


Address of the merchants of Bordeaux to uadertake to play. —1b. 


196. As long as these 
questions are not answered 
with respect to corn, and the 
corresponding questions with 
respect to the other kinds 
of French produce which are 
protected by duties, we can 
see nothing but a chimera 


A. The question never was, whether the 
people who plunder France might find it 
altogether -convenient to give up their 
wrong; but whether it was possible for 
France to submit to the disgrace of being 
so plundered on the whole. 


in the promise made to agriculture of having at once both a sufficient compensa- 
tion and an increased sale. —JZb. 


197. The Address offers to 
the manufacturers of France 
three compensations for the 
harm that may be done to 
them by foreign manufac- 
tures, —a smaller expense 
upon their workmen ; 
cheaper market for buying 
their tools; and the oppor- 
tunity of engaging their ca- 
pitals in other branches of 
trade. Here, as before, we 
shall ask what will be the 
reduction in the wages of 
their workmen ; what will be 
the reduction in the cost of 
tools and machines; ... . 


A. The substantial question is, whether 
France is to be robbed of three hundred 
francs to give one hundred of it to the pets 
of the Minister. The effort of the insidi- 
ous Minister is to transfer the inquiry, 
to whether the alteration may be perfectly 
agreeable to his pets. 

If it is asked seriously to what branches 
of trade capital is to be transferred,—clearly 
to the bonest trades which are to be bet- 
tered by the demolition of the dishonest. 
Put the case that the same question was 
asked by a highwayman. Would not this 
be the answer ? 


and we shall request to be informed with precision and at full length, what 
are the branches of trade to which the capitals are to be transferred. —Zb. 


198. The same page tells 
us that the changes proposed, 
instead of injuring the reve- 
nue, will bring it an abun- 
dant harvest of receipts. In- 
creased imports will neces- 
sarily create more work, 
more consumption, more 
taxes; Pactolus is on the 


A. The man who will submit to being 
robbed of three hundred francs to give one 
hundred of it to another, on the pretence 
that the Minister has contrived to attach 
to it the collection of a revenue, is a fool 
courting a knave. Js Pactolus in this? 
Here is the Pactolus of M. Thiers. 


other side, among the foreigners, and waits for nothing but opening the frontiers, 
to enter France and cover it with its rills.—Jb. 


199. But happily the Mi- 
nister of Finance is some- 
thing else besides Minister 
of the Customs ; aud he will 
always find out, that the im- 
poverishment of internal in- 
dustry will take from him 
by dozens, the millions 
which foreign importation is 
to bring in to him by units. 


A. The great and gross fraud is in af- 
firming, that internal industry is to be im- 
poverished, by doing away the system of 
taking three hundred francs from the indus- 
trious to give back one. It is in the 
knavish concealment of the fact, that all 
that would be saved by the consumer of the 
cheap goods, would be given to French in- 
duscry as much as if it was given to the 
fraudulent iron-masters, over and above his 
own saving. 





